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A Right te Health 


A healthy population is one of the goals of a progressive nation. 
Primitive communities killed the feeble, whose care endangered the 
lives of the strong. In more recent times we have tried to keep 
the sick alive, regardless of their degree of disease or disability, 
recognizing a “right to live” on the part of every member of the 
community. Are we ready to take a further step—to enunciate a 
“right to health’? Humanity and economic self-interest both 
demand that advancing medical knowledge and skill be utilized to 
make the “right to health” a reality. 


In order to have a healthy population, everyone must have 
access to preventive services and to prompt and adequate diagnosis 
and treatment. Preventive services include what we usually think 
of as public health, and we have travelled a long distance in taking 
community responsibility in this field. We have not travelled so far 
in diagnostic and treatment services. Prompt and adequate treat- 
ment means that the skills of the health professions, the facilities for 
diagnosis and care, and the drugs, appliances and so on which 
treatment require, should be available to all persons who need them 
when they need them. 


It has sometimes been said that the problem of health is not 
a medical but a financial one. It is the problem of making sure 
that lack of money does not stand between a sick man and the 
care he needs. A person who can pay ior medical care buys it, like 
any other commodity, when he wants it. As a commodity it is a 
luxury in terms of its cost. Should it be so? We have decided that 
education is the right—and obligation—of every child. Why not 
health? 

The average family cannot pay for adequate health care by 
paying doctors, pharmacists and hospitals out of current income. 
All too often a costly illness or a series of illnesses may cause 
expense of catastrophic proportions, endangering the total well- 
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being of the family. Delay in going to a doctor until too late, or 
failing to see that children get treatment for illnesses that may 
permanently undermine their health, may be ways in which people 
attempt to “economize”. Or else the doctor may never be paid in 
full. 

Here is the problem: do we believe that, as a nation, we have a 
responsibility—and indeed a self-interest—for assuring that medical 
care is available to everyone who needs it? If so, can we find a 
way of carrying out this responsibility? This is the fundamental 
question behind the issue of health insurance. We should not merely 
ask ‘Do we want health insurance?’ but rather ‘How can we work 
out a plan that will make health a possibility for every person in 
Canada?’ 

If and when the people of Canada make it quite clear that 
they believe in a “right to health”, a program will be devised for 
turning that belief into a reality. 


Gneedom on the Air 


Social work, as we understand it in Canada today, is based on 
belief in the sovereign rights of the individual. It recognizes each 
man’s needs and aspirations, his right to think for himself, to speak 
his mind and to be heard. That is why the people responsible for 
welfare planning must support the democratic principles of freedom 
which make our way of life. The modern social worker is a scientist 
who must search for new ways to help him help others to solve the 
complex problems of the twentieth century. That is only possible 
in a society which allows him to keep a critical and open mind in 
his unending quest for truth. 


In Canada at the present time the rights of individuals and 
minority groups are generally respected. Freedom of thought and 
speech is still permitted. In our Canadian universities, professors 
and students are, on the whole, free to question and reassess accep- 
ted religious, political, social and scientific beliefs. Thought and 
teaching are not limited. 


Our press is also free. Newspaper editors and reporters can 
still write what they see and believe as long as they stay within the 
laws which cover blasphemy, libel and sedition. They can and do 
criticize governments and ideologies without fear of being shut down 
as the great Argentinian paper, La Prensa, was shut down by the 
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Government of Peron. In peace time, no single group has the right 
to dictate policy or exert censorship on our newspapers. 

In the same way, radio in Canada is still free. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation abides by four principles which are in- 
cluded in the regulations made by the Board of Governors: 

1. The air belongs to the people who are entitled to hear 
the principle points of view on all questions of importance. 

2. The air must not fall under the control of any individuals 
or groups influential by reason of their wealth or special position. 

3. The right to answer is inherent in the democratic doctrine 
of free speech. 

4. Freedom of speech and the full interchange of opinion 
are among the principal safeguards of free institutions. 

Of late, these C.B.C. regulations have been questioned by 
organized groups, newspapers and even by members of parliament 
and senators. These people feel that ideas which might upset some 
Canadians or make them question their faith should not be allowed 
on the air. They do not approve of controversial broadcasts by 
psychiatrists, philosophers and scientists who hold what they regard 
as unorthodox views. In fact, they want to deny other Canadians 
the right to hear these points of view if they want to. 

This is a serious issue. Broadcasting is one of the great media 
for influencing the people. There are three uses we can make of it. 

We can use it to mold men’s minds into certain fixed patterns 
of thought. That is, we can allow Canadians to hear only what 
Parliament or some other group decides is “good” for them to 
hear. This procedure is not new. In a police state, radio and news- 
papers are always taken over by the government in order to impose 
“thought control’’. 

On the other hand, we can if we wish, use radio solely for 
entertainment. We can restrict broadcasting to cooking recipes, 
“soap operas”, music and news without serious comment. 

Or we can go on doing what we are now doing. We can go 
on broadcasting all kinds of opinions on every important subject, 
allowing Canadians to make up their own minds as free people in 
a free country. 

Surely the latter is the only possible course. If we lose the 
right to speak and to listen on the air, we will have abandoned one 
of the principles on which our democracy is based. We will have 
lost the freedom of speech which our ancestors fought for cen- 


turies to give us and which we ourselves must be forever ready to 


defend. —Florence Bird 





New Director 


Our good wishes go to Professor Charles 
E. Hendry, chairman of our Recreation 
Division and member of our Board of 
Governors, who was appointed Director of 
the School of Social Work at the University 
of Toronto in December. During the fatal 
illness of Dr. 
Harry M. Cass- 
idy, the previous 
director and dur- 
ing Dr. Cassidy’s 
absence in 
Egypt on a UN 
mission in 1949- 
50, Professor 
Hendry was Act- 
ing Director. He 
has had _ long 
experience in 
applied social 
research, leader- 
ship training, and 
teaching, culmin- 
ating in more 
than five years on the faculty of the 
Toronto School where his major subject is 
Community Organization. 





Professor Hendry’s community activities 
are too well known to list in detail here: 
among the most recent were the direction 


of the Capital District Recreation Planning 
Survey and of a research project for the 
Defence Research Board on welfare services 
for the armed forces. In the twenty years 
he spent in the United States before return- 
ing to his native Canada in 1946, he held 
many important posts: for instance he was 
research director of the Boy Scouts of 
America and of the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
and he taught for eight years at the 
George Williams College in Chicago. 


He is a graduate of McMaster University 
and holds master’s degrees from Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, and the 
Union Theological Seminary. An important 
part of his experience was research work 
with the late Kurt Lewin at the Research 
Centre for Group Dynamics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. His out- 
standing skill in administration and com- 
mittee work are held in high esteem by 
his colleagues, and students value his 
breadth of vision in the community organ- 
ization field and his use of group dynamics 
in his classes. The Canadian Welfare Council 
looks forward to a continued happy associa- 
tion with the new Director, both as a com- 
munity worker and an educator of the 
new generation of community workers. 


Mental Health Congres 


is fourth International Congress on Mental Health was held in Mexico 
City December 11 to 19, 1951. Delegates representing 33 countries were present. 
The Congress was sponsored by the World Federation for Mental Health, under 
the presidency of Professor William Line of the University of Toronto. The 
societies affiliated with the world federation are for the most part engaged in 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, anthropology, social work, education and 
related fields. The Canadian Mental Health Association and the Canadian Psycho- 
logical Association are members. 

The international congress discussed topics which touch on all phases of 
modern life, such as: mental health problems of children; selection of teachers, 
tensions between workers and management; social security systems and their 
relation to mental health; problems arising from mass migration; aging; tech- 
niques in treating mental disorders; mental health and religion. 

Ten Canadians attended the Congress, from centres as far west as British 
Columbia and as far east as New Brunswick. Dr. J. D. M. Griffin of Toronto 
gave a paper at one of the technical sessions on “Neurotic Patterns of Behaviour 
in Workers in Industry”. Dr. Line spoke at a plenary session on ‘‘Mental Health 
Aspects of Rural Industry”. Dr. Alfonso Millan of Mexico City succeeds Dr. 
Line as president of the World Federation of Mental Health. 
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Mentdl Deficiency 


L. BARBEAU 


By GERARD 


This article is adapted from a paper 
given at the Annual Meeting of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council in May 1951. Dr. 
Barbeau is director of Mont Providence, 
Montreal, a school for educable boys and 
girls of deficient mentality conducted by 
the Sisters of Providence. He is a profes- 
sional teacher with a doctorate in psycho- 
logy from the University of Montreal. His 
experience includes work as a_ visiting 
teacher in special education in New York 


DUCATION is the progressive 
E movement of an individual 
towards his independence. 
The new-born child is completely 
dependent. In independence or 
self-support a baby is inferior to 
almost any kind of animal, because 
he has no self-defence, he has no 
means of living without the help 
of others. If later as an adult he is 
self-supporting, it is not because 
he is older and bigger; it is because 
he has tried, failed, tried again 
and finally learned. So we can see 
that education is the assimilation 
of all that is necessary to live a 
normal independent adult life. 
Now, let us consider the require- 
ments of modern life. Years ago, 
life was quite simple. All that our 
Indians had to learn was hunting, 
fishing, construction of caves. 
To-day society has changed and 
the price of our high level of civil- 
ization is a long and difficult period 
of preparation. To live normally 
in our modern society one must 
speak one or two languages, one 
must know how to read and write, 
one must know the value of money, 
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City. In addition to his duties as director 
of Mont Providence he lectures in special 
education at several teachers’ training 
schools in Montreal and acts as consulting 
psychologist at the Centre d’Orientation, 
Dr. Barbeau wishes to acknowledge help 
he received in writing this article from the 
writings of Mr. Richard Hungersford, direc- 
tor of special education in New York City 
and president of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency. 


the conventions about clothing. 
But the children we train for this 
life are as helpless as the children 
of primitive times. They are no 
better and they have to learn a lot 
more to live an independent life. 
That is the main reason why the 
number of problem children is 
increasing every year. Even if 
educators are very good and the 
children as well endowed as they 
were years ago, the number of 
failures will increase because society 
is expecting more and more from 
the individual. 

The parents, the teachers and 
the friends help the child to grow 
up. He will profit by their lessons 
and by experience only if he is 
intelligent enough to understand. 
Unfortunately, many children can- 
not profit by those lessons and by 
daily experiences. Although they 
try very hard to do so, they lack 
the innate power of understanding; 
they will go through situations 
without gaining enough knowledge 
to do better in the future. This 
limitation of intelligence is a very 
serious handicap for schooling, and 








it has also a very definite influence 
on adaptation for life as citizen and 
worker. 


Nature of Mental Deficiency 

The mentally deficient are people 
who, because of their low level of 
intelligence, need special training 
to profit from their schooling, and 
special guidance and placement to 
live normal lives in the community. 

Every person below average 
intelligence is called subnormal. 
The dull-normals (1.Q.: 75-90) will 
profit from the regular program of 
schooling reduced to the minimum 
essential. Later on, they will be 
assimilated in society, usually as 
unskilled workers. At the lowest 
end of the scale, we find the idiots 
(1.Q.: 0-25) who cannot guard 
themselves against physical injury; 
they have to be kept in custodial 
institutions. The imbeciles (1.Q.: 
25-50) are capable of a measure of 
self-help and can be made to be 
useful in a colony. The morons 
(1.Q.: 50-75) are individuals who 
under normal circumstances, are 
capable of managing their affairs 
in adulthood without continuous 
supervision, providing they have 
special education. This is_ the 
group I am studying. 

Mental deficiency is inherited 
or acquired, and the classification 
as endogenous (inherited) or exo- 


genous (acquired) seems to be 
very useful for educational pur- 
poses. 


Mental deficiency is constitu- 
tional; it is not a temporary 
abnormal condition; it cannot be 
cured. Mental deficiency has 
definite implications, many of 





which are unknown to the general 
public. A weak mind, for instance, 
is not accompanied ordinarily by 
a strong back. It is accompanied by 
a weak back, and physical defects 
are more than twice as frequent 
among the mentally deficient as 
among the normal. Moreover, the 
defective in general does not adjust 
sasily to repetitive work, partic- 
ularly on an assembly line. He 
works best in small groups where 
there is some change of operation 
and some personal contact with 
the supervisor. He is very depend- 
ent. 

Mental deficiency, especially ex- 
ogenous, does not guarantee placid- 
ity. The lower intellectual group 
furnishes a grossly undue propor- 
tion of delinquents; and _ the 
defective in the classroom or at 
work is about five times as liable 
as the normal to need specialized 
help with personal problems. These 


facts have definite vocational 
implications. 

The basic characteristic of 
mental deficiency is _ limitation. 


This limitation is so great that it 
extends to the learning and prac- 
tising of the simple operations the 
average child picks up casually. 
Yet upon leaving school deficient 
children must meet the competition 
of the more capable group. Society 
at present will not give the ment- 
ally deficient any special consider- 
ation with respect to employment; 
in fact it ordinarily discriminates 
against them. The only protection 
against this is special education. 
To have a better understanding, 
we should study the difference 





between mental deficiency and 
insanity, between a problem child 
and a mentally defective. We have 
not space here to deal with these 
distinctions. 


Employability of the Mentally 
Defective 

A realistic program of education 
must be based on the knowledge of 
the strengths and weaknesses of 
the handicapped children as well 
as on the place they will eventually 
occupy in society. We have studied 
the characteristics of the mentally 
defective. Let us examine the kind 
of work they can do as adults, for 
we now believe that the retarded 
have a potential contribution to 
make to the world in which they 
live and that it is a primary func- 
tion of education to help them 
realize such potentialities. 

Dr. Elise Martens, Senior Spec- 
ialist in the Education of Excep- 
tional Children in the United 
States Office of Education, said: 
“Education for the mentally re- 
tarded is not different in its aim 
from education for any group of 
children. The aim is to teach the 
individual how to live better; to 
teach him to use all of his capac- 
ities; to teach him to become a 
useful member of society”. The 
first point to consider is what work 
these subnormals will eventually 
be able to do. 

Research, surveys, personal 
observations of specialists in the 
field, and the use of objective 
measuring devices have shown that 
the employability of the retarded 
is as follows: 


The Sheltered-Helpers: Those individuals 
who, because of a favorable economic en- 
vironment, will be employed by friends or 
relatives in a protected situation. 

The Semi-Skilled: Those who may have 
some unusual manual abilities that will tend 
to lift them into the class of semi-skilled 
workers, or helpers to skilled workers. 
The Unskilled: The large majority of the 
retarded, those who often are employable 
in the service areas and who need some 
supervision on the job. 

The Sheltered-Workers: Those of the 
retarded who cannot be employed except 
with a great deal of supervision in a protec- 
ted industry or sheltered workshop en- 
vironment. 

The Custodial or Institutional: Those in 
need of permanent custodial placement, 
usually in an institution. 


Nature of Special Education 

The activating factor behind 
special education for the retarded 
to-day is contribution to society 
rather than mere participation in 
society. Looking backward, one 
can see that it first was necessary 
for the mentally deficient to be 
given the right to exist in society. 
This later was modified consider- 
ably to include the right to par- 
ticipate. To-day it is a question of 
enabling them to give, not just to 
acquire. 

In order to help the deficient to 
realize such a potentiality, workers 
in the field long have insisted that 
such education must be more com- 
prehensive, both for the individual 
of school age and the one who has 
left school. Educators have come 
to see that the retarded must be 
given a different developmental 
program than a_ remedial or 
impractical adaptation of a normal 
program. Such education must 
give to each child a competency in 
the following: 








(1) the technique of self-measurement; 

(2) knowledge of suitable job, family, and 
social requirements; 

(3) the technique of meshing abilities with 
vocational and social requirements; 

(4) the “drive” or desire for social con- 
tribution. 


The whole program for the 
mentally retarded must be built 
around the achieving of vocational 
and social competence, for here, if 
anywhere, the retarded will most 
nearly approach normalcy. This 
different developmental program is 
called Occupational Education. It 
seeks to give the retarded sufficient 
freedom to enable him to develop 
his capabilities for self-support and 
yet sufficient protection from the 
rigours of competition to keep him 
from being too hopelessly dis- 
couraged to utilize these capabil- 


ities. It provides occupational 
adjustment as a_ part of total 


adjustment. To accomplish this 
aim, the complete program includes 
the following: 


(1) Occupational Information: giving the 
pupil information concerning the work 
available to him (considering both 
youngster and community); how this 
work is done (job analysis); and 
what its importance is to the world. 

(2) Vocational Guidance: guiding the 
pupil to measure his own abilities 
against the requirements of the job 
in which he is_ interested; showing 
other jobs in the same work area. 

(3) Vocational Training: giving the pupil 
training in the non-manual skills found 
in the work area; training in the 
general habits, attitudes, and_ skills 
common to all good _ individuality, 
workmanship and _ citizenship. 

(4) Vocational Placement: providing the 
individual with actual job placement. 

(5) Social Placement: adjusting the adult 
on the job and in the freedom of his 
first independence for as long a period 
as may be necessary. 


Emphasis is placed on the non- 
manual social skills. These are the 
skills, not of a manual or technical 
nature, that are needed for living 
and working. Several recent studies 
show that from sixty to eighty 
per cent of workers lose their jobs 
for non-manual reasons. Necessary 
social skills include: 

personal health and appearance, 

manners, 

means of getting employment, 

means of keeping a job, 

means of adjusting to accidents and un- 

employment, 

ways to get along with the “boss”, 

ways to get along with fellow workers, 

budgets and banking, 

ways to travel in the city, 

techniques for living at home, 

techniques for living away from home, 

recreation at home and away from 
home, 

personal relationships, 

group relationships, 

citizenship. 

The ordinary child learns many 
of these things in the process of 
living. For the retarded, however, 
the mastery of these fields of 
knowledge and skill cannot be left 
to chance. This is true both 
because of the way the retarded 
learn, and because service jobs, for 
which the majority of the retarded 
are best fitted, are more dependent 
for success upon general character- 
istics than upon the specific skills 
usually associated with vocational 
training. However, this training 
cannot be put off until the retarded 
is chronologically and __ socially 
mature enough to think of job- 
seeking. Many of these skills must 
be consciously developed by teach- 
ers through careful grading and 
skilful teaching, until they become 
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in the children automatic responses 
to specific situations. 

Occupational Education is an 
inclusive program. It begins when 
the child enters the special class 
and does not cease until the need 
has ceased, however long that may 
be. It is an inclusive program 
likewise because it deliberately 
attempts to prepare the child for 
many possible life situations. 
Everyone encounters depressions, 
booms, war, and peace: a complete 
education cannot leave an individ- 
ual unprepared for any of them. 
This is true for all individuals; it 
is especially true for those who by 
their very nature are unable to 
make quick and efficient adapta- 
tions to new situations. 

A continuing tendency in special 
education has been to try to lift 
the child above his capabilities. 
Now we have a _ better under- 
standing of the goal of special 
education. After viewing the 
total pattern of the individual 
in relation to his total life, we must 
give a different program, rather 
than an adaptation of a normal 
program, to the retarded to utilize 
his potentialities. The academic 
skills are relegated to their proper 
place, becoming only one part of 


the course used for instruction. 
Occupational education teaches the 
possible skills basic to total adjust- 
ment. 

The point should be stressed 
that all teaching presupposes the 
existence of goals, based upon an 
awareness of pupils’ needs, includ- 
ing real interests and _ abilities. 
Occupational] education consciously 
accepts responsibility for meeting 
the pupils’ needs in the order of 
urgency. It does not arbitrarily 
limit the pupils’ needs: it accepts 
the fact that these children are 
constitutionally inferior, and pro- 
vides the core of interest which is 
necessary for all teaching in a 
special class. It does not suppose 
that education occurs through 
osmosis: a child mentally deficient 
does not become a_ worthwhile 
member of society by living in a 
town containing worthwhile mem- 
bers of society. A_ school for 
mentally deficient children must 
plan its curriculum to include the 
deliberate teaching of skills which 
normal children learn by imitation 
and experience. The aim is always 
to enable the pupil to function in 
school days and in adulthood in 
the most effective and happy way 
possible. 





COMPETITION 


W E HAVE received four entries in our competition for a story on the theme 
“The Social Work Experience That Interested Me Most”, which closed on 
January 1. The entries have gone to the judges, who will report in the March 15 


issue of Canadian Welfare. 








Training the Mentally Deficient 


Placing Out Program of the Nova Scotia Training School 
By HAROLD R. THOMPSON, Superintendent 


HE Nova Scotia Training 
School for mentally deficient 
children was born in the 
Provincial legislature in 1927, 
although our first building was not 
started until 1929. Today we have 
12 buildings situated on well 
chosen land covering an area of 
255 acres. Three of these buildings 
are dormitories capable of looking 
after 150 boys and girls who are of 
sufficient intelligence to accept 
training and ultimately placement 
within the community. The I.Q. 
range here is from about 60 to 75. 
Within the last year our Govern- 
ment has provided us with another 
dormitory of 70 beds to look after 
children with an I.Q. range from 
40 to 55. This is a very modern, 
steel, concrete, tile, and_ brick 
structure, and we are looking for- 
ward to it doing an important job 
for those children and families who 
need its particular type of service. 
Pupils come to us at chronolog- 
ical ages ranging from six to fifteen 
years, and they go immediately to 
the academic and vocational classes 
into which with trial they seem to 
fit best. The younger pupils get 
an hour of academic instruction 
and an hour of vocational instruc- 
tion daily for five days a week. 
The older pupils get one and a 
quarter hours daily in each of 
these classes. 
At our school vocational train- 
ing opportunities for boys are: 
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general farming, with emphasis on 
poultry, cattle, hogs, and farm 
machinery repair; shoe and general 
leather repairing; woodwork; ele- 
mentary electrical work; janitorial 
work; plumbing; pipe fitting; land- 
scaping and road repair; bakery 
work; and general house work. For 
girls the vocational training oppor- 
tunities offered are: general house- 
work; maid service; switchboard 
operating; beauty parlour work; 
laundry work; care and responsibil- 
ities with younger children; handi- 
crafts and needlework; and cook- 
ing. 

Each pupil is given a trial at all 
the training facilities we have until 
we are able to find out the out- 
standing ability he or she possesses. 
When the ability or abilities are 
found, a balanced concentration is 
given for an indefinite period vary- 
ing with the individual. 

Our work is the slow kind which 
takes a long time to show positive 
results, but in general these results 
come, and children who appeared 
misunderstood, afraid, and fear- 
fully retarded in their first year, 
in time begin to show what the 
limited intelligence could do when 
there was understanding, little or 
no competition, absence of fear, 
and the opportunities to live and 
conform to the norm of their 
fellows. Our hope always is to train 
the whole individual with the idea 


of eventual placement in the com- 
munity. Naturally, this comes at 
no certain age, but at chronological 
ages running from 17 to 25, with 
the majority in between. 

The policy of placing our child- 
ren in gainful employment was 
started about 17 years ago, for 
some of the original pupils were 
fairly old and so could not long 
be kept within the institution. 
More than four hundred in that 
period have left the school, the 
majority to become self-supporting. 
All placements up to a year and a 
half ago were made by the Provin- 
cial Psychiatrist and the Superin- 


tendent. In the late summer of 
1949 a trained social worker was 


added to our staff, and naturally 
many more placements and visits 
have been made in that period 
than in any other corresponding 
period. 

The first activity carried out by 
the social worker was a survey of 
former pupils of our school, in an 
endeavour to answer the following 
questions: 

(1) 


What types of children receive most 
benefit from the training? 

What is the best age for admission? 
How long should they stay? 
What part does intelligence 
play in success or failure? 
What kind of supervision 
successful? 


This survey showed about a 60% 
success overall, which we feel can 
be bettered as we all grow in 
experience. 

Properly planned placement is a 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) rating 


is most 


(5) 


most important factor in the 
success of adjustment, which of 
course is dependent upon the 
degree of intelligence and_ the 


emotional maturity of the so-called 
graduate. Great care and _ fore- 
thought must be given in all 
placements, and more particularly 
so in the cases of those about whom 
we are somewhat doubtful. It has 
become more and more apparent 
to me as time goes on that the 
jump from the institution to the 
mixed-up outside world is a tre- 
mendous leap, and one _ which 
should be made easier by having 


some kind of hostel half-way 
between the institution and the 
main centre. However, in Nova 
Scotia we have so few largely 
populated centres (Truro has 


about 15,000 people) that an ideal 
like this is not possible financially. 
To offset the lack, we permit our 
older and more placeable boys and 
girls to obtain as much as possible 
from the sources near our school. 
These pupils are permitted to visit 
neighbours and relatives. They are 
also given the privilege of working 
in homes where only daily or casual 
help is needed. These, of course, 
are well selected homes where we 
know that the supervision, instruc- 
tion, and understanding are of a 
high calibre. When the boy goes 
to a farm and the girl to be a 
mother’s helper in the home, they 
obtain some knowledge of behav- 
iour and standards of procedure 
there. 


In general, I feel that our boys 
and girls have done well, for we 
have had many occasions in which 
to be proud of them. Naturally, 
there are failures, but the former 
more than compensate for the 
latter. As time goes on, too, the 








public knows that our boys and 
girls are well trained, and we have 
ten times as many requests for 
trained help as we have boys and 
girls ready to go out. We do look 
for places where our trained pupils, 
in addition to having jobs, will 
have good homes where they are 
not regarded as slaves, or as a 
different type of human being. 
Some of our pupils have been in 
the same place for years—one boy 
for as many as fifteen years. As I 
said previously, places like these 
represent more than jobs—they 
are homes, and homes are what we 
look for always. These young 
people are not essentially those 
who need the protection our insti- 
tution can give them. The majority 
of them visit the school once a 
month at least, and they seem to 
have the healthy feeling that our 
place represents home to them. 

The best of institutions cannot 
fully equip our type of pupil for 
participation in adult community 
life. The main task of the institu- 
tion is to relieve the individual of 
the blocks and conflicts in his 
human relationships, with allow- 
ances for child-like behaviour, and 
to help him return to his own 
family or prepare for job place- 
ment. 

Our earlier follow-up services 
were done only when the _ pro- 
vincial psychiatrist, Dr. Eliza P. 
Brison, and I could spare the 
time for the supervision. We 
did, of course, use all the sources 
available in our endeavour to 
supervise, such as the Children’s 
Aid Societies, school principals and 
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teachers, clergymen and friends of 
the school. Then, of course, there 
were not too many to supervise, 
and most of them could be seen at 
least every two or three months. 
Since we have had our social 
worker our paroled and discharged 
pupils who need supervision are 
getting it regularly and as they 
ask for advice and help. Naturally 
all interviews are placed on file and 
are a ready source of up-to-date 
information to those of us who 
may not have seen some parolees 
for a considerable period of time. 
There does seem to be a growing 
understanding on the part of the 
general public of what our school 
has to offer for those in Nova 
Scotia who need such service. I 
am also pleased to say _ that 
employers, both prospective and 
current, have a growing apprecia- 
tion of what we are looking for 
for our placeable pupils, and of 
what employers in turn might 
expect of them. 

What we consider to be our 
basis is that the mentally deficient 
are not different from the rest of 
the population except in mental 
development, and _ should be 
treated as nearly as possible like 
normal human beings. Will the 
mentally handicapped in any way 
repay the care society tries to give 
them? There is already sufficient 
evidence that they will. Among so 
many of these boys and girls there 
is an almost pitiable craving for 
respectability, an eager desire to 
conform, to be like other people, 
to live, dress, and play like them— 
in other words to be regular people. 





PARLIAMENT HILL 


One of the last pieces of legislation 


approved by the fifth session of 
Canada’s 21st parliament before it 
prorogued on Dec. 29, 1951, was a 
bill to prevent manufacturers from 
dictating to retailers and whole- 
salers the price at which the manu- 
facturer’s product must be sold. 
Entitled an Act to Amend the 
Combines Investigations Act, the 
legislation makes it a criminal offence 
for a manufacturer to set a minimum 
price for his product and force the 
retailer to sell it at this price. The 
manufacturer, under the act, may 
indicate what he feels is a reasonable 
resale price for his goods, and he 
may set a maximum price for them. 
But he cannot set a minimum resale 
price. Penalties for infringing the 
act are a $10,000 fine ($25,000 if the 
offender is a corporation), or two 


‘years in jail. 


The government, although admit- 
ting the legislation would not likely 
do much to help the cost of living, 
did feel it would help to hold prices 
down to some degree. At meetings 
of the combines legislation commit- 
tee which discussed the matter, the 
legislation was generally approved by 
consumer groups, farm organizations, 
labor, and large retail stores such as 
Fatons. Against it were organized 
retail stores, particularly druggists, 
whose business will probably be 
affected more than anybody else’s. 

Earlier in the session, the Com- 
mons approved a bill to increase the 
number of governors of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation and 
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to make an annual grant of $6,250,000 
to the C.B.C. The Commons radio 
committee heard arguments for and 
against the present system of radio 
broadcasting in Canada, and ap- 
proved the present set-up, against 
demands from private broadcasters 
for a non-government and _non- 
partisan board to control both C.B.C. 
and private stations. It was also de- 
cided to retain the $2.50 annual radio 
licence fee. 

Because of the pressure of other 
business, the government did not go 
through with a bill to amend the 
Government Annuities Act, which 
would have increased the maximum 
government annuity that may be pur- 
chased, from $1,200 to $2,400 and 
which would have provided for other 
types of annuity contracts, as well as 
a cash surrender value. This bill will 
be revived at the next session of par- 
liament. 


Pensions: On Nov. 30 parliament 
approved a bill to amend the Pen- 
sion Act, which provided for an in- 
crease in the basic rates of pensions 
for disability by 333 percent, the 
additional pension for wives by 45 
percent, and the pension for widows 
by 334 percent. The bill also in- 
creased the amounts payable to 
children. 

Following the passing of the Old 
Age Security Act, the government 
announced that under certain condi- 
tions, census records could be used to 
help establish proof of age. 

Where a person making a census 
return completes a form authorizing 








the dominion statistician to furnish 
information from the census records 
as to the age of the applicant, the 
bureau will supply the information 
from its records. This information 
cannot be given except on the request 
in writing by the applicant. Forms of 
request for search are available in old 
age security regional offices. 

Welfare Minister Paul Martin also 
set doubts at rest as to the eligibility 
of Newfoundland pensioners. He 
pointed out that applicants must have 
lived continuously in Canada for the 
last 20 years. Canada means Canada 
as presently constituted, which in- 
cludes the 10th province. 


Armed forces dependents’ al- 
lowances: Children of pensioned 
widows who remarry receive in- 
creased allowances, as provided for 
at the last session of parliament, if 
need is established, Leslie Mutch, 
parliamentary assistant to the Minis- 
ter of Veterans Affairs told the Com- 
mons on Dec. 17. Mr. Mutch said all 
cases where a pensioned widow re- 
marries, are reviewed and where 
need is proved, the award for her 
child or children is increased above 
the ordinary rate. On remarriage, a 
pensioned widow receives a bonus of 
12 months pension. Approximately 
3,200 pensioned widows with children 
have remarried. About 3,500 children 
are involved in the cases reviewed or 
under review. 

On December 14, Prime Minister 
St. Laurent announced pay increases 
for the civil service, R.C.M.P. and 
armed forces, to keep these groups 
in line with salaries such as would be 
paid by a good private employer. In- 
creases ranged from four to 14 
percent, averaging out at between 
eight and nine percent. They took 
effect as of Dec. 1, 1951. The last 
general adjustment was in December 
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1950. Civil service staff organizations 
expressed disappointment over the 
size of the increases, claiming they 
failed to keep pace with the rising 
cost of living in the last year. 


Auxiliary services in Korea: 
Considerable discussion arose in the 
press and in the Commons as to the 
part auxiliary services might play 
with Canadian troops in Korea. In 
the Second World War, the four 
services, Y.M.C.A., Salvation Army, 
Knights of Columbus and Canadian 
Legion, served with Canadians in 
every war theatre. Heads of these 
groups have written the department 
of national defence, again offering 
their services in Korea. To date their 
offers have not been accepted. 


In the Commons, Defence Minister 
Brooke Claxton said this was because 
there was “neither occasion nor op- 
portunity for using the welfare 
agencies in Korea.” He added that no 
responsible person who had been in 
Korea had recommended that there 
should be any welfare agencies. On 
Dec. 27 Mr. Claxton flew to Korea to 
visit Canadian troops there. 

External Affairs Minister L. B. 
Pearson clarified the position of 
Canadians working in the U.S.A. 
as to the provisions of the U.S. selec- 
tive service act. Since the introduc- 
tion of the act, Mr. Pearson said, all 
male persons residing in the U.S.A. 
have been liable to call-up under the 
act. No person can be admitted to 
the U.S.A. to work without an immi- 
gration visa. All persons working for 
gain in the U.S. are presumed to be 
resident there. It does not matter 
where this person sleeps. So a man 
living in Windsor but working in 
Detroit is liable to be drafted. The 
situation, Mr. Pearson added, was 
different for most Canadian students 
in the U.S. 


An Order-in-Council apportioning 
the grants to be made to universities 
under the new federal grants for 
higher education was passed on 
January 9. The grants will not exceed 
50 cents per head of the provincial 
populations, and will be made to each 
college according to the number of 
full-time students in the college in 
proportion to the number of full-time 
students in the province. Colleges 
apply direct to the federal authority 
for their grants, except in Quebec 
where the grant will be administered 
by a federal-provincial commission. 
Federal aid for Canadian universities 
was one of the recommendations of 
the Massey Commission. 


Resources Minister R. H. Winters 
announced that Canadian lending in- 
stitutions are not joining the federal 
government in arrangements for the 
building of houses for defence 
workers, but have agreed to partici- 
pate in joint loans which are avail- 
able on an 80 percent basis. 


Immigration: December ques- 
tions in the Commons elicited the 
following information: 

The labor department operates two 
hostels for receiving immigrant 
workers, at St. Paul |l’Ermite, Que. 
and Ajax, Ont. The citizenship de- 
partment maintains eight buildings to 
house and feed immigrants, at Hali- 
fax, Saint John N.B., Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Van- 
couver, Victoria. Average cost per 
person per day of maintaining immi- 
grants in labor hostels is $2.88; 
average cost at citizenship buildings 
is $2.50. 

The citizenship department oper- 
ates a settlement service to help 
immigrants settle on farms, set up 
small businesses or secure employ- 
ment. Settlement officers are located 
at Vancouver, Edmonton, Regina, 


Winnipeg, London, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Halifax. 


There is at present a shipping 
shortage for all European immigrants 
except from Mediterranean countries. 
On Oct. 11, 1951, the government’s 
assisted passage loan scheme was dis- 
continued because the revolving fund 
had been used up. 


Between Jan. 1 and Sept. 30, 1951, 
82,700 immigrants to Canada paid 
their own fare; 18,844 had fare paid 
by the International Refugee Or- 
ganization; 15,287 had fare paid by 
sponsors in Canada; 6,202 had assisted 
passage loans. The labor department 
has followed the practice of asking 
$150 (less $12.50 a month worked on 
contract) from displaced persons in 
directed employment. When = ar- 
rangements were made with the 
I.R.O. in 1947 for group movements 
of displaced persons, it was arranged 
that workers who failed to fill their 
voluntary undertaking would be 
asked to pay $150, less a credit of 
$12.50 for each month worked under 
their contract, as a deterrent. 

With the ending of I.R.O. a con- 
ference held in Brussels, attended by 
Canada, decided a provisional com- 
mittee would be set up to continue 
the study of the problem and to make 
efforts to deal with the 115,000 still 
on I.R.O. rolls. 


The Report of the Department of 
Labour, for the fiscal year ending 


March 31, 1951, (King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. Price 25 cents) contains 
articles on the operation of the 


Government Annuities Act (which 
is coming up again for amendment in 
the early 1952 session), on the Place- 
ment of Immigrant Workers, on 
the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, and on Canadian Vocational 
Training—all of which provide back- 


ground information against which one 








may consider new legislation or in- 
formation about resources useful for 
people working in our field (e.g. in 
the article on Canadian Vocational 
Training, the information on youth 
training, student aid, unemploy ed 
workers training). 


Compensation for Defence 
Workers: The federal government 
has undertaken to pay half the cost of 
compensation which any province 
may prov ide for civil defence workers 
injured in the course of duty or 
training. This will remove any fear 
that a civil defence worker may 
suffer financial loss through accident 
or injury while training or on duty 
and will wipe out one of the barriers 
against recruiting for local civil de- 
fence organizations. The federal 
government will enter into an agree- 
ment with any province to provide 
that civil defence work, including 
training, will be considered as em- 
ployment covered by the provincial 
workmen’s compensation act, and 
that a civil defence worker not other- 
wise covered by the act who suffers 
personal injury by accident arising 
out of or in the course of his civil 
defence duties will receive compensa- 
tion in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act. Whenever a pro- 
vince agrees to accept responsibility 
for such claims and the cost of any 
compensation awarded, exclusive of 
the costs of administration, the 
federal government will share the 
cost equally with the province. 

Womanpower Reserve: “The 
women of Canada make up by far 
the largest pool of potential workers 
available to this country in an emer- 
gency,” according to Two Minutes 
of Employment Facts, a brief digest 
prepared by the Information Branch, 
Department of Labour. “The em- 
ployment situation for women to-day 
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is very different from that of 1939. 


Generally speaking, women who 
wish to work now have jobs and 
there are fewer unpaid family 


workers and fewer girls remaining at 
home without employment. . Most 
of the women working to- day are in 
jobs which they consider desirable 
and suited to their training. Nearly 
half of them are in ‘white-collar’ 
jobs—clerical or commercial occupa- 
tions. Only about 18 per cent are in 
the service occupations, which before 
the last war was the largest field of 
employment for women and from 
which developed one of the chief 
sources of women war workers .. . 
There is no general shortage of wo- 
men workers at present, although 
there are shortages in certain fields 
such as nursing and skilled secretarial 
work. If a general shortage should 
develop, however, there is a reserve 
of women available which has been 
almost untapped up to now—the one 
million women between the ages of 
forty-five and sixty-four who are not 
now in the labour force. While most 
of them have been away from the 
labcur market for many years the 
experience they have gained in 
managing households and raising 
families could be a real employment 
asset. Marital status alone is ap- 
parently no longer sufficient to pre- 
vent women from entering employ- 
ment as it was in most instances in 
1939. There are to-day about 320,000 
married women in Canada holding 
down jobs.” 


News of Agencies 


Arthritis and Rheumatism So- 
ciety: The 1951 financial campaign 
for the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society resulted in the 
raising of approximately $450,000 for 
the organization’s work. The first 
arthritis clinic in the maritimes was 
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opened under the sponsorship of the 
New Brunswick Division of the 
society late last year. Through a 
grant of $8,400 from the Atkinson 
Foundation the Ontario Division has 
been able to establish a pilot project 
for the vocational rehabilitation of 
arthritic patients in Toronto. Both 
the British Columbia and _ Saskat- 
chewan Divisions have appointed 
medical directors to their staffs in 
recent months, and the B.C. and 
Ontario Divisions have appointed 
social workers as consultants; they 
will utilize existing community re- 
sources for the needs of arthritic 
patients and will co-operate with 
other agencies requesting assistance 
for individual clients. As a direct re- 
sult of the 1951 divisional campaigns 
the Society has expanded its research 
and clinical fellowship program. For 
the year July 1951 to June 1952 four 
research fellowships have been 
awarded, six research grants have 
been made, and eleven clinical fellow- 
ships have been awarded. 


Child Care in Manitoba: The 
Children’s Aid of Western Manitoba, 
operating from Brandon over a rural 
area of 10,000 square miles, has in- 
stituted a housekeeper service as part 
of its family welfare and child pro- 
tection services. The new service will 
be on a fee-graded basis similar to 
those used by most urban family 
agencies. This is the first such service 
established by any Manitoba Child- 
ren’s Aid Society. At present there 
are two housekeeper staff members. 

. The Protestant Orphans’ Home, 
Chaceawoud, Manitoba, for many 
years operating as a child-caring 
institution, has discontinued opera- 
tions, with no plans for re-opening. 


Legal Aid Clinic at Work: The 
County of York, Ontario, legal aid 


clinic has been in operation since 
October 15, 1951. It meets every 
Monday at 7 p.m., and the number of 
applications for aid or advice averages 
about fifty a week. Many of the 
applicants are not eligible for legal 
aid or have problems which are dis- 
posed of at the interview, but on 
December 3 the County director re- 
ported that he had ‘referred 150 
matters to solicitors serving volun- 
tarily. 

The instructions to county and 
district law associations taking part 
in the Ontario legal aid program 
suggest that a legal aid clinic may 
consist of one or more solicitors, a 
student, and other persons, including 
a welfare worker. One county at 
least has a welfare worker in its 
clinic, and in another a paid full-time 
welfare worker in the county town 
screens all applications for legal aid 
from the town. 


Society for Crippled Children of 
Manitoba: This society has just 
issued its first annual report over the 
signature of L. R. Corbett, acting 
president (now president). Before 
the formation of the Society several 
groups had been working in the 
interests of disabled children in 
Manitoba, including the provincial 
Department of Health and Welfare, 
the Kinsmen Club of Winnipeg, the 
Welfare Council of Greater Winni- 
peg, and the Cerebral Palsy Parents’ 
Association. In June 1949 a meeting 
of interested groups was held and a 
committee was set up to organize 
a Crippled Children’s Association. 

y January 1950 work had proceeded 
to the point where a board was set 
up and officers elected from the 
board. “Articles of Incorporation” 
were presented in March, and in 
April an executive director was ap- 








pointed to begin work in June. Mem- 
bers of the Society have met with 
members of the Manitoba Medical 
Association to discuss problems con- 
fronting the new organization in its 
treatment of crippled children. Let- 
ters patent under the Companies Act 
were received on June 17, 1950. The 
organization now has an office at 
588 Broadway Avenue, Winnipeg, 
with a clerical assistant. A basic case 
service involving the co-operation of 
the Kinsmen Clubs has been started. 
The report says: “We know there are 
many areas of service to crippled 
children which need investigation 
and action. Among those which will 
receive our continuing attention are: 
educational facilities for the handi- 
capped; recreation and possibly a 
summer camp; vocational training; 
trained personnel, particularly phy- 
siotherapists.” Plans are agreed upon 
and are now being carried out for 
cerebral palsied patients. The Society 
is getting on a firm basis financially, 
with the special help of the Kinsmen 


Club, and is looking forward op- 
timistically to its second year of 
work. 


Montreal Council of Social Agen- 
cies: An example of public educa- 
tion by a welfare council in a large 


city is the public events announced 
for the season October 1951 to May 
1952 by the Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies. The affairs are spon- 
sored by the various sections of the 
Council, and include visits to agen- 
cies, luncheon addresses, evening 
meetings, institutes (including an 
institute on dramatics and a two-dav 
institute on special needs of mentally 
retarded, disturbed and delinquent 
children), and a foster parents’ cele- 
bration. From the program it is ap- 
parent that the public in Montreal 
has a goodly number of opportunities 
to learn about the work and aims of 
the fields of social work, including 
plans for civil defence, a meeting of 
which took place in January, ar- 
ranged by the case work, group work 
and health sections. 


Official Openings in Montreal: 
In November 1951 the Girls’ Cottage 
School was opened officially, with 
the Honourable Jean Paul Sauve, 
Minister of Social Welfare and 
Youth, and his deputy, Mr. Gustave 
Poisson, present. In the same month 
two other agencies opened in their 
new quarters: The University Settle- 
ment, at 3553 St. Urbain Street, and 
the Sheltering Home at 1675 Lincoln 
Avenue. 


hes difference between Eastern and Western civilization is simply a degree 
of success or failure in the process of breaking away from the medieval ideas and 
institutions which once ruled the whole world. Civilization sank into medieval 
dark ages when man became weary of the task of fighting his natural environ- 
ment and sought refuge in the life of the spirit. But that very self-hypnotizing 
philosophy is more materialistic than the dirty houses they live in, the scanty 
food they eat, the clay and wood with which they make images of their gods. 
That civilization which makes the fullest possible use of human ingenuity and 
intelligence in the search of truth in order to control nature and transform 
matter for the service of mankind—such a civilization is highly idealistic and 


spiritual. 
—Hu Shih, 
(Chinese 


Ambassador 
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to Washington, 1938-1945). 








Did you know that Household Finance Corporation of 
Canada has material to help halt the rising cost of living? 
To curb inflation we are eager to do all we can. We hope 
you will find our publications useful. 


Sincerely, 


Director of Consumer Education 








Use these practical guides 
to teach money management 


Booklets. HFC’s Money Management booklets are 
fine, practical guides for learning money management. 
They explain step by step how to plan spending so that 
your money buys the things you want and need most. 
Some booklets in this series are— Your Budget, Chil- 
dren’s Spending, Your Food Dollar, The Shelter Dollar, 
Your Shopping Dollar, and Home Furnishings. Send for 
your free copy of Consumer Education Program which 
lists all HFC booklets. 
























Filmstrip Lectures. HFC’s eleven interesting 
filmstrips dramatize the information in many 
of the Money Management booklets. Avail- 
able on free Joan for one week. Current titles 
are listed on order form enclosed in Consumer 
Education Program booklet. 


Program Planning. We're glad to help you 
plan consumer education programs on money 
management. Address your request to our 
Program Planning Service. 


Budget Counseling Service. For help with 
personal budgeting problems, write to our 
“Budget Advisor.” This service is con- 
fidential and there is no charge or obli- 
gation. 


Practical Guides for c y IMPORTANT 
; py FREE COPY! 
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Please send me a free copy of Consumer Education 
Program including order lists for booklets and 
filmstrip lectures. 
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HOW OLD 


F YOU are seventy or over and 

your parents saw no need to 

make a record of your birth 
anywhere, you may have to be 
very ingenious to prove that you 
are indeed seventy and eligible for 
an old age pension under the Old 
Age Security Act. But Canadians 
are resourceful, and the mere 
absence of a written entry in a book 
does not prevent applicants for 
pensions from submitting proof of 
age. Regional directors of old age 
security have received the follow- 
ing as evidence. 

A marriage contract executed in the 
province of Quebec in 1882, containing ten 
pages, all in English script and copperplate 
writing. It appears that this document also 
served as a will setting out the disposition 
of the estate of both parties, should they 
remain together, and various other disposi- 
tions to be made should the marriage be 
dissolved, giving the bride on the occasion 
of her marriage $10,000 and various goods 
and chattels on the property where they 
were to reside. 

A five-year apprenticeship contract, dated 
1895, calling for a wage of £3 per year for 
the first two years, £4 per year for the next 
two years and £5 for the fifth year. 

A medal from the Riel Rebellion, 1885, 
stamped with the man’s name. 

A bond of ’'Union St. Joseph dated 1890 
and bearing the age of the owner. 

A Jewish ceremonial marriage shawl. The 
names of the bride and groom were em- 
broidered into the shawl. In fact, the names 
of the bride’s mother, grandmother and 
great-grandmother had also been embroidered 
in the shawl on the occasions of their mar- 
riages. The Rabbi who accompanied the 
applicant translated the Hebrew characters 
and the dates which were given according 
to the Hebrew calendar of years. The Rabbi 
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explained that from the dates and symbols 
on the shawl it was probably 160 years 
old. The ceremonial shawl is a vital part 
in the marriage rites. 

A plaque from the coffin of the appli- 
cant’s mother. He argued quite logically, 
that as his mother died in 1881 he must 
certainly have been born before that. 

A Civil Service Commission ‘‘Certificate 
with Honours” issued by the Board of Civil 
Service Examiners in February, 1883. It is 
a fairly safe inference that the owner was 
more than one year and two months of 
age upon entering the Civil Service with 
honours including “the Optional Subjects of 
Book-keeping and Précis writing”. 
the 
con- 


A newspaper clipping 
birth of a 


announcing 

1880. Also 
tained on it is an advertisement for eggs 
at five cents a dozen. An innkeeper had 
used his account book as a family record 
book. The accounts showed purchases of 
whisky at forty cents a quart. 


baby in 


A man with a great sense of com- 
munity spirit and helpfulness ar- 
rived at one of the regional offices 
from an outlying town with a full 
‘arload of family Bibles. Quebec 
has so far registered twenty cen- 
tenarians including one woman 103 
years old. Fifteen of these are so 
well physically that they can trans- 
act their own business affairs. Only 
five will have their pensions ad- 
ministered by someone else. Quebec 
has also reported a father-and-son 
application, the father being in his 
late nineties and the son in his 
‘arly seventies. One woman, aged 
eighty, asked for retroactive pay- 
ments for ten years. One applica- 
tion came in from a man of 45. 
Maybe he just felt 70. 


ooo 





ABOUT 


Jessie Watters, formerly 
director of casework for the 
Children’s Aid and Infants’ 
Homes of Toronto, became 
social worker in _ the psychiatric 
service of the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Montreal, on January 1. 

Dr. Alastair MacLeod has been 
appointed assistant director of the 
Mental Hygiene Institute in Montreal. 
Dr. MacLeod was born in British 
Columbia and received his profes- 
sional education in England and 
Scotland. He will help to develop in 
Montreal the teaching program for 
professional personnel in the mental 
hygiene field, such as psychiatrists, 
psychiatric social workers and mental 
health nurses. He will also initiate 
specific research programs in the 
field of social psychiatry, and will 
take part in the expanding mental 
health program of the public schools 
of Montreal and of the community 
at large. 


G. E. Hart was appointed assistant 
director of child welfare for the 
province of Nova Scotia in Novem- 
ber 1951. He had been supervisor of 
child welfare in the Department of. 
Public Welfare for the three years 
previous. 

J. Alex Edmison, K.C., assistant 
to the Principal of Queen’s University, 
has been appointed county director 
of legal aid for Frontenac, under the 
legal aid scheme of the Law Society 
of Upper Canada. He also screens 
applications for legal aid from in- 
mates of Kingston Penitentiary. 
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Kathleen Jackson, until 
the summer of 1950 secretary 
of the family welfare division 
and the delinquency and 
crime division of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council and regular writer for 
this magazine, received her master’s 
degree from the School of Social 
Service Administration, University of 
Chicago, in the summer of 1951. She 
writes from her new address, 996 
Southwood, Welch, West Virginia: 
“For the record I am a district child 
welfare supervisor, one of ten in the 
State, with four counties along the 
Virginia-Kentucky border as my 
parish, a professional staff of six with 
more to come .. . Actually I’m on 
loan to the District for two reasons: 
one, there was a vacancy because the 
regular supervisor was on educational 
leave; two, it seemed like good pre- 
paration for the job for which I was 
mainly engaged, that is to undertake 
a research and statistics job within 
the Division of Child Welfare on a 
state-wide basis, and plans are that I 
begin this next summer.” 

Janet Fleming has left the Family 
and Children’s Service in Victoria, 
B.C., to join the staff of the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society in Sarnia, Ontario. 
Margaret Hall, a 1951 B.S.W. of the 
University of Manitoba, succeeds 
Miss Fleming. Glen Hamilton, 
M.S.W. (British Columbia) has 
joined the staff of the Family and 
Children’s Service, Victoria, as case- 
worker and as supervisor of the Fred 
Landsberg Sunshine Camp. He re- 
places Hazel Smith, who was recently 
married to Archie Cambrin and now 
lives in Prince Rupert. 








Professor James Alfred Dale, 
head of the Department of Social 
Service at the University of Toronto 
from 1921 to 1927, died late in 
November, after an illness of 24 years. 
A former student, Mrs. Dorothy 
Lightbourne Baldwin of Ottawa, 
writes: “To his lectures and his per- 
sonal contacts with students Professor 
Dale brought very special qualities 
which sprang from the firm faith in 
human nature that he practised in 
his own life and work. It is to be 
hoped that social work, as it becomes 
established as a science, will never 
lose these qualities.” Professor Dale 
studied classics at Oxford and became 
a fellow of Merton College. Later he 
taught in both France and Germany 
and did extension lecturing for 
Oxford University. For a time he 
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was secretary of the Ruskin Society. 
In 1908 he came to Canada to become 
head of the Department of Education 
at McGill University. For a time he 
was chairman of the Protestant Board 
of Education in Montreal. In 1919 
he went to France to help with the 
organization of the Khaki University. 
During his active years he was much 
interested in adult education and 
worked with the Workers Education- 
al Association in England and with 
various groups in Canada which fost- 
ered further education for adults. 

We made a mistake in this colunim 
last month: we said that at the McGill 
School of Social Work “a new part- 
time position has been created in the 
area of public welfare”. The position 
is not part-time but full-time, and 
Roger Marier fills the post with the 
rank of Associate Professor. 





Security cas 


One of the best sources of 
security and contentment is 
your money in the bank. It 
is never too early to start a 


savings account. 


THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 
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What the Council ta Doing 


A thorough examination of 
the Council’s functions and or- 
ganization is to be undertaken 
by a large committee of the 
Board of Governors under the 
chairmanship of W. M. Ander- 
son, Toronto, a Council vice- 
president. The committee’s work 
will likely take at least a year 
and considerable staff time has 
already been given to the pre- 
paration of preliminary memo- 
randa for its use. During De- 
cember, a three-day meeting of 
the executive staff was largely 
devoted to this subject. A full 
report of the committee’s pro- 
gram will appear in a_ forth- 
coming issue of CANADIAN 
WELFARE. Patricia Godfrey is 
secretary. 

e 

The Council’s Board of Gover- 
nors at its last meeting supported 
the formation of a national philan- 
thropic appeals review board as 
the most practical first step 
towards increased order in the 
presently unregulated and highly 
competitive arena of health and 
welfare fund drives. 

The Council had been asked by 
the Canadian Conference of Na- 
tional Voluntary Health and Wel- 
fare Organizations (CCNVHWO), 


of which it is a member and which 


includes most of the national 
health groups, to consider three 
proposals: 


1. Formation of a national philan- 
thropic appeals review board, to 
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operate on an advisory and volun- 

tary basis. 

2. Creation by the Federal govern- 
ment of an appeals review commis- 
sion, to which plans for all chari- 
table appeals would have to be 
submitted by law and which would 
have veto powers. 

3. Creation of a Federal commission 
as in Proposal 2, but with the 
addition of an advisory committee 
made up of representatives of the 
organizations affected. 

For over a year the CCNVHWO 
and the Community Chests and 
Councils Division of the Council 
have been studying the multiple 
appeals question. Recently a joint 
committee brought in a recommen- 


dation for the formation of a 
national review board, and 


CCNVHWO members are now in 
the process of expressing their 
opinions on it and the two addi- 
tional proposals noted above. 


The Council Board supported 
Proposal 1 with the comment that 
it is as far as the various organiza- 
tions can be expected to go at pre- 
sent. It could be replaced by a 
government-appointed commission 
later if voluntary action proved 
ineffective. 

The Board felt that there are 
three stages in dealing with the 
problem of multiple appeals: 

1. The elementary stage of examining 
appeals in order to prevent fraud 
and to collect information on pro- 
gram, organization, and appeal plans 
for use by the public in determining 
its donations. 
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A second stage calling for more 
extensive appraisal of organizations 
depending on public support, with 
a view towards achieving greater 
integration of services and _ higher 
standards of performance. 
The “federation stage”, which 
would involve co-operative budget- 
ing and united campaigns. 
Proposal 1 in the opinion of the 
Council Board represents the first 
stage. 

The Board also expressed some 
doubt about the Federal govern- 
ment’s willingness at this time, or 


indeed its authority, to take re- 
sponsibility for appointing a 


philanthropic appeais review com- 
mission. 
& 

Two professors will head up 
the Council’s new Committee on 
Health Insurance. Vincent 
Bladen, professor of political 
economy at the University of 
Toronto, will be chairman, with 
John E. L. Graham, head of Me- 
Master University’s department 
of political economy, as vice- 
chairman. This committee, as 
mentioned previously in_ this 
column, has been authorized by 
the Board of Governors to study 
health insurance with a view to 
presenting a brief to the Par- 
liamentary Committee that will 
likely be created within the next 
few months. A strong central 
core with corresponding mem- 
bers across Canada is being set 
up and there will be from 30 to 
40 members in all. Elizabeth 
Govan of the staff is committee 


secretary. 
e 
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Although the calendar says it’s 
a bright new year, for the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council’s ledgers 
there are still several weeks to go. 
Our membership and financial tar- 
gets remain before us until March 
31, and in one particular case our 
achievements have been falling 
short. Individual membership has 
not been increasing as predicted 
and there is some danger that an 
unbroken five year advance will be 
halted. Several discussions were 
held just before Christmas to as- 
certain if this is something we 
accept as the inevitable result of 
the law of diminishing returns, but 
no, everyone seems to think there 
are thousands of potential mem- 
bers scattered across the country. 
Well then, the question is how 
best to reach them. One answer, 
probably the best answer, is 
through you, the readers of 
CANADIAN WELFARE, the pre- 
sent friends and members of the 
Council. Accordingly, as many of 
you as we can get in touch with 
are being asked to bring in one new 
individual member during the next 
month. Why should you do this? 
Because the Council is your or- 
ganization and it depends partly 
on your support. Why should your 
friends and associates join? Be- 
‘ause they are alive to the pro- 
blems and needs in social welfare 
just as you are, and because they 
know that there has to be a na- 
tional voice for social welfare in 
Canada. What will they get out of 
membership? That depends largely 
on what they put in. Perhaps 
they'll become Council president; 








at any rate they'll get the maga- 
zine and other reports and have a 
feeling of helping in the long 
march towards sufficient, high- 
standard community services for 
all Canadians. 

» 

During November, Mrs. Kas- 
par Fraser, Council president, 
and R. E. G. Davis, executive 
director, held two meetings in 
the Maritimes with board mem- 
bers, regional advisers, and 
members who live in that area. 
One meeting was held in Halifax, 
one in Saint John. About thirty 
people attended each and twenty 
separate communities were re- 
presented at the two, including 
Prince Edward Island but not 
Newfoundland. The idea of the 
meetings was highly approved 


and it was suggested that they 
should be held at least annually. 
At both meetings the organiza- 
tion of the Council and how it is 
meeting the needs of its mem- 
bers were freely discussed. Great 
appreciation was expressed for 
the Council’s consultation §ser- 
vices. One suggestion was that 
there should’ be provincial 
groupings within the Council, as 
it was felt that members who are 
far from Ottawa do not get a 
‘“*membership” feeling and could 
be more helpful and of more use 
if they met together regionally 
from time to time. It was also 
felt that the Board of Gover- 
nors should include representa- 


tives from all provinces. 
* 


The Chests 


Community and 


At Saint John meeting: R. E. G. Davis, executive director, Canadian Welfare Council; 
T. Roy Cudmore, Charlottetown, regional adviser; Miss Kathleen Morrissy, Fredericton, 
Provincial Department of Health and Welfare; C. H. Davies, Moncton, regional adviser; 
Mrs. Kaspar Fraser, President, Canadian Welfare Council; J. Richard Shiels, Sant John, 
president International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 273. 
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Councils Division reported  re- 
cently to the Board of Governors 
the establishment of a number of 
standing and special committees. 
The Committee on Health and 
Welfare Planning has made a start 
and a meeting of its executive was 
held in Montreal in October. This 
committee will try to assist coun- 
cils of social agencies and welfare 
councils in developing an effective 
planning process, with particular 
emphasis on small cities. The 
standing Committee on Public Re- 
lations has been reorganized under 
the chairmanship of Stuart Phil- 
pott of Toronto, one-time chair- 
man of the Division. Besides the 
work of its regular sub-committees 
on national radio, national periodi- 
cals, display films, etc., it plans to 
assist community chests and wel- 
fare councils in general public rela- 
tions problems. A Committee on 
Federated Financing is being set 
up, to concern itself particularly 
with helping communities in their 
‘ampaign organization and budget- 
ting. There is also a special Com- 
mittee on Labour Participation 
under the chairmanship of Carl 
Reinke, composed of representa- 
tives of the major national labour 
unions, community chests, welfare 
councils, and social agencies across 
the country. It will be concerned 
with developing labour participa- 
tion in the policy-making boards 
and committees of social agencies. 
A special Committee on National 
Corporation Cultivation is being 
set up. It will consider the de- 
velopment of suitable formulae to 
act as guides in determining the 


amount which national corpora- 
tions might donate to individual 
community chests and try to pro- 
mote more extensive giving across 
the country. Under the chairman- 
ship of H. E. Langford, Toronto, a 
Committee on Sales Tax Exemp- 
tion is being established. It will 
review the Canadian Welfare 
Council’s work on this subject 
over the past five years and con- 
sider the submission of a brief re- 
questing extended exemption for 
social agencies. 
e 

Phyllis Burns, secretary of the 
Child Welfare and Family Wel- 
fare Divisions of the Council, 
returned just before Christmas 
from one of the Council’s longest 
and most intensive field trips. 
She was away 35 days, visited 2] 
communities and 50 social agen- 
cies, and made 35 speeches. She 
held two institutes (Halifax and 
Sydney) and included public 
welfare departments as well as 
private agencies in her itinerary. 
Miss Burns reported that she 
found not only great interest in 
discussing local problems but 
also considerable concern about 
social action and national wel- 
fare developments. Financing 
was a recurring topic, particu- 
larly the implications of in- 
creased government involvement 
in social work. 

e 

It has been felt within the past 
few months that the publishing 
activities of the Council are so 
many, varied, and complex that 
they should become the interest 











and responsibility of a central 
group, rather than of the executive 
director alone. Accordingly, an ad- 
visory committee to the director is 
being set up and Dr. Robert West- 
water, chief inspector of Ottawa’s 
public Schools, has accepted the 
chairmanship. Dr. Westwater is 
much concerned with the transmis- 
sion of information and has a flair 
for the written word. He has 
helped the Council with humour 
and efficiency on other occasions 
and we are honoured to have his 
co-operation once again. 

The new committee will be 
made up of both volunteers and 
staff members and will not only 
help make publications policy but 
will concern itself directly with 
editing, production, promotion, 
and sales. As always, the onus for 
initiating publications will largely 
rest with the Divisions, although 
it is hoped that the committee, 
from its vantage point, will be 
able to take an over-all look at 
what is being written by the 
Council and provide both advice 
and leadership to all concerned. 

2 

There have recently been a 
number of comments from per- 
sons associated with the Council 
that its activities are not re- 
ported at sufficient length in this 
magazine. Several letters have 
been received by the editor, the 


matter was raised at two meet- 
ings of members last November 
in the Maritimes, and it was dis- 


cussed in December by the 
magazine Editorial Board. 
Over the past year, this 


column has carried over two 
hundred items, each covering 
some segment of the Council’s 
program. It is obvious that if 
each of these items had been 
expanded to any major degree 
the total length of the column 
would have been unwieldy and 
unattractive and its original pur- 
pose to cover many items in a 
brief and factual manner would 
have been lost. It is not likely, 
therefore, that the answer to the 
problem will be found alone in 
this column, or even in the 
magazine, but will probably be 
the result of increased effort 
through all Council reports, 
minutes, and bulletins to cover 
more thoroughly our week by 
week progress. In this column, 
however, we are going to expand 
one or two items each month, 
and as far as the magazine as a 
unit is concerned, the editor 
plans to incorporate in each 
issue one or two short features 
on current program. The matter 
is still being discussed and 
further changes will likely be 
made. Readers’ comments are 
invited. 











Commission for Children 


VENTS took place in Ottawa 
E on December 3 and 4, 1951, 

which may have lasting 
effects upon the lives of the 
children of Canada. In other ways 
too, it made history. On those two 
days, some 50 people representing 
over 30 national organizations and 
provincial government depart- 
ments met to discuss what Cana- 
dian children need for their health- 
ful, all round development and to 
assess the extent to which the 
organizations could more ade- 
quately fulfil their responsibilities 
either by their own efforts or in 
co-operation with other organiza- 
tions. 


Of historical significance was 
the fact that probably for the first 
time representatives of professional 
groups of doctors, teachers, psy- 
chologists, clergy, social workers, 
nurses, dietitians, sat down with 
administrators of health, welfare, 


and education programs’ and 
parents to explore together how 
their combined skills could be 


more fully and efficiently mobilized 
to serve every Canadian child. 
The idea behind the meeting of 
this group originated with the 
Canadian Home and School and 
Parent-Teacher Federation, which, 
inspired by the White House Con- 
ferences in the United States, felt 
that efforts should be made in 
Canada to assure more co-opera- 
tive effort among those who work 
with or on behalf of children. The 
purpose of this gathering of repre- 
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their 
needs of 
Canadian children, to exchange in- 
formation about the services now 
being made available, and to con- 


sentatives was to. share 


knowledge of current 


sider ways by which all the 
children of the nation might be 
assisted to develop all of their 
capacities. 

The group worked hard. They 
heard the needs of children out- 
lined by Dr. John Slavens, a staff 
member of Toronto’s Hospital for 
Sick Children, and Heber Mat- 
thews, Guidance Counsellor for 
Montreal’s Protestant Central 
School Board. Subsequent discus- 
sions centered largely around some 
of the points made by these speak- 
ers. In Dr. Slavens’ words “Child- 
ren need good food, decent housing, 
understanding parents, a rounded 
education, spiritual and _ religious 
guidance, proper medical and den- 
tal care and wholesome recreation. 
They should be given educational 
opportunities at all levels, with 
better preparation for a good full 
life and good citizenship. They 
need an enriched community life, 
free from racial and religious ten- 
sions, with ample facilities to help 
them develop their best potentiali- 
ties. They need protection under 
the law, especially in relation to 
adoption and _ delinquency. In 
short, children need adequate ser- 
vices to provide growth in the 
fields of education, the family, 
health, recreation, religion and 
welfare, in both urban and rural 





communities across Canada. They 
are entitled to the most of the best 
that we can provide for them.” 

Mr. Matthews put it another 
way. He said that the needs of 
children could be determined by 
the kind of adults we want to pro- 
duce. He suggested that Canada 
needs adults who are loyal to the 
ideals of democracy, who can 
make independent decisions and 
accept responsibility for them; 
who have learned to live happily 
with themselves and other people; 
who have developed an insight into 
the true, the good and the beauti- 
ful. 

In four work groups, the Com- 
mittee discussed the ways in which 
the specialized services in welfare, 
health, education and _ religion 
were directed toward the sights set 
by the keynote speakers. Their 
reports showed considerable una- 
nimity of opinion. The need for 
more and better services specially 
planned for children was recog- 
nized in all areas; the value of 
more co-operative effort among all 
of them was agreed upon; the 


urgent necessity to increase know- 
ledge and skills in all fields and to 
have more research data upon 
which to base future planning was 
given much emphasis. 

In its concluding session, the 
Planning Committee decided to 
establish a commission on the 
needs of children to devise ways 
and means of achieving joint 
action among the many groups 
working with children. It is hoped 
that this Commission when it is 
set up will have an office and a 
staff, and that it will stimulate re- 
search, study and action to clarify 
needs, spot gaps, and _ identify 
promising development in services 
to children. Out of this planning 
meeting itself and later in the 
work of the Commission it is ex- 
pected that much greater co- 
operation among the various pro- 
fessional groups serving children 
will emerge. Here in embryo is a 
joint planning project which can 
contribute to better and more 
equal opportunities. for all Cana- 
dian children. P.B. 





Council and Defence Program 


EADERS OF Canadian Welfare 
R will recall that the third day 

of our last Annual Meeting 
(May 4th) was devoted to con- 
sideration of Social Welfare and 
Defence. The discussions reflected 
the concern of the Council’s mem- 
bership and of lay and professional 
persons in the social work field 


throughout Canada about the 
actual and potential effect of the 
defence program on welfare needs 


both within and _ without the 
Armed Forces. 

Acting on a _ recommendation 
from the May conference, the 


Board of Governors has set up a 
special Committee on Welfare and 








Defence under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Philip S. Fisher, Honorary 
President of the Council, with a 
nucleus group in Montreal which 
has already met twice. Representa- 
tives from the Department of Na- 
tional Defence are attending its 
meetings as consultants, and cor- 
responding members are being ap- 
pointed across the country. One 
sub-committee, to deal with 
the “personal problems” of the 
Armed Forces and their depen- 
dents is at work; and another, on 
recreation and related services for 
the Armed Forces, is being. or- 
ganized. 

The Committee is considering 
such matters as pay and allow- 
ances and the provision of finan- 
cial help to meet emergency needs 
created, for example, by illness of 
dependents or estrangement of a 
husband. Then there is the thorny 
subject of recreation for the Armed 
Forces, at present so much in the 
headlines. At the core of all pro- 
blems is the difficult question of 
suitable personnel for welfare ser- 
vices in a defence’ program, 
whether for “personal problems” 
or recreation, whether in the com- 
munity or in the Armed Forces. 
What is the best method of 
staffing such services, the best use 
of skilled people? How can train- 
ing help to fill the gaps in the 
ranks of the experienced workers? 
How can the needs of the Armed 
Forces for welfare personnel best 
be balanced against the increasing 
needs of civilian agencies, both 
public and private? 

These are some of the questions 
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which deeply concern the Com- 
mittee. Failure to answer them 
‘auses distress to the serviceman, 
both as an individual and as a 
member of an effective fighting 
force, and to his family. In the 
Committee’s view such problems 
demand the best help that can be 
offered from the experience and 
resources of the whole social work 
field. Obviously the questions re- 
quire careful study and the closest 
co-operation in joint planning by 
civilians and the Department of 
National Defence. We must be 
prepared, whether for a long period 
of the present state of defence or 
for an emergency mobilization. 

At its last meeting, therefore, 
the Committee decided. to recom- 
mend to the Minister of National 
Defence that a civilian advisory 
committee be appointed to assist 
in the future planning and 
tablishment of welfare services to 
members of the Armed Forces and 
their dependents, and to effect 
liaison with social agencies through- 
out Canada. An advisory commit- 
tee on which the Council is repre- 
sented is already helping the 
Department of National Health 
and Welfare with plans for welfare 
services in civil defence. 


es- 


By the time this appears, an 
interview with the Minister will 
probably have taken place to pre- 
sent the recommendation. Whether 
or not an advisory committee is 
established, the Committee on 
Welfare and Defence will continue 
its work which it hopes will be of 
assistance to the government de- 
partments concerned. P.G. 





Welfare Services in Civil Defence 


By S. J. BAILEY 
Federal Civil Defence Welfare Administrative Officer 


O THE average member of the 
public, present plans for Can- 
ada’s civil defence appear to 

heavy emphasis on such 
services as air raid 


place 
emergency 
warnings, fire fighting, decontamin- 


ation, protection against radio- 
activity and rescue work. In news 
and pictures protective clothing, 
geiger counters, gas masks and 
shelters have all had their share of 
publicity. 

To those who are acquainted 
with welfare services and con- 
cerned about civil defence plans, 
something might seem to be miss- 
ing. The safety of the man on the 
street or in the home has been 
considered and plans made for his 
treatment in case of injury; co- 
ordination of important public 
bodies such as police and_ fire 
departments has been arranged; 
and volunteers have in many cases 
already progressed in their train- 
ing. Perhaps because welfare work 
is normally almost a silent service, 
there has been much less publicity 
about what will supply a vital link 
in our hope for survival in case of 
catastrophe. However, the trained 
personnel in all branches of public 
health and welfare know just how 
essential their services will be. They 
know, too, that they will form a 
rast network across the country 
and that volunteer helpers must 
be trained to augment the services. 
But while there has not been much 


done 
civil 


publicity, much has_ been 
regarding welfare in the 
defence set-up. 

With the transfer of civil defence 
to the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, it was a 
natural prediction to make that 
welfare would be given its proper 
emphasis in the program as a 
whole. The first move in_ this 
direction was taken by Dr. G. F. 
Davidson, when he placed the 
responsibility for the development 
of this part of Civil Defence upon 
Mr. R. B. Curry, National Director 
of Family Allowances and Old Age 
Security. This paralleled the 
action taken on the health side, 
where Dr. J. D. W. Cameron, the 
Deputy Minister of Health, placed 
Dr. K. C. Charron, Chief of the 
Industrial Health Division of the 
Department, in charge of the 
health aspects of civil defence. 
Thus General F. F. Worthington, 
Civil Defence Co-ordinator, found 
his overall program bolstered by 
both health and welfare services. 

On acceptance of the post of Chief 
Civil Defence Welfare Advisor, 
Mr. Curry’s initial action was to 
establish a full-time Welfare Ad- 
ministrative Office. At the same 
time, he formed a Civil Defence 
Welfare Advisory Committee to 
meet periodically to discuss matters 
of basic policy. Included on this 
committee are Miss Bessie Touzel, 
Canadian Welfare Council; Mrs. 








Monica McQueen, Welfare Council 
of Greater Winnipeg; Professor 
John Morgan, School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto; Pro- 
fessor Roger Marier, School of 
Social Work, McGill University; 
Mr. Clarence Halliday, Director, 
Children’s Aid Society, Ottawa; 
Miss Joy Maines, Secretary, Can- 
adian Association of Social Work- 
ers, and Colonel W. B. G. Reynolds, 
National Director, Disaster Ser- 
vices, Canadian Red Cross Society. 

It was recognized that the lead 
in civil defence should emanate 
from federal sources. To aid pro- 
vinces and municipalities in their 
organization, it was felt that 
directional pamphlets should be 
prepared. Two of these, entitled 
“Welfare Services in Canada’s Civil 
Defence Program” and “Emerg- 
ency Feeding in Civil Defence” 
have already been distributed in 
draft form. Others on Emergency 
Housing, Emergency Clothing and 
Registration and Information are 
now in process of production and 
will be available shortly. Before a 
pamphlet is completed on any one 
subject, groups of specialists are 
invited to participate in “working 
party” conferences, when not only 
general principles are discussed but 
technical details are given careful 
consideration. 

Because of the obviously close 
connection between Canada and 
the United States in case of disaster 
in either country, the United 
States Federal Civil Defence Ad- 
ministration has been represented 
at most of the conferences, usually 


by Mr. R. T. Schaeffer, Director 
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of Civil Defence Welfare Services 
in Washington, who is generally 
accompanied by the Chief of one 
of his services. This is in order to 
ensure uniformity in welfare plan- 
ning between the two countries at 
a time when boundaries might 
have to be ignored in the interest 
of mutual safety. 

Civil Defence Welfare Services 
are divided functionally into var- 
ious Sections. Mass services such 
as emergency lodging, feeding and 
clothing are all logically welfare 
work. Should a national disaster 
involve any of our larger cities, as 
in the case of atomic attack, there 
would be an immediate and desper- 
ate need for all these facilities for 
children and adults. There would 
be a necessary registration of the 
homeless, the casualties and the 
dead—another responsibility — of 
Welfare Services. Connected with 
such registration would be_ the 
dissemination of information to the 
thousands of people enquiring 
about missing relatives. A third 
major welfare responsibility would 
be the provision of help for indi- 
viduals who would need financial 
assistance, counsel and guidance. 

All these branches of welfare 
work will require great num- 
bers of helpers; recruitment and 
training of volunteers will therefore 
be necessary, especially at local 
levels. 

Within the Civil Defence Wel- 


fare Services program it is suggested 


that the basic functional unit 
should be the Welfare Centre 
(previously called the Rest 


Centre) . Within the Welfare Centre 





organization, which can be housed 
in either one large building or in 
a number of smaller buildings 
grouped reasonably close together, 
should be found all the services 
that would ordinarily be required 
to meet the needs of the homeless. 
Information should be available 
to answer the thousands of ques- 
tions that harassed people will be 
asking; food should be served there; 
clothing should be provided for 
those in need; in fact, much as the 
large central auditorium served a 
multiple welfare purpose during 
the flood in Winnipeg, so should 
Welfare Centres provide multiple 
services during a major disaster for 
which Civil Defence forces are 
‘alled out. It is recognized that 
each service will be functionally 
responsible to the chief of the par- 
ticular section of welfare services, 
but all those operating within a 
Welfare Centre will do so under 
the administrative direction and 
control of the Welfare Centre Man- 
ager, 

If and when an attack occurs, 
the number of volunteer helpers 
required by Welfare Services will 
necessarily run into’ thousands. 
How many of these should be 
recruited immediately and to what 
extent active training should be 
undertaken, is a matter difficult to 
estimate. Pearl Harbour happened. 
It could happen here, in the very 
near or the very distant future. 
The general feeling is, however, 
that Canada should make slow but 
sound progress in her preparations, 
with a welfare service that is care- 
fully planned to ensure, so far as 


possible, that all loopholes are 
plugged and all loose ends are tied. 

It has been suggested that it 
would be advisable for provincial 
and local civil defence directors to 
form committees of knowledgeable 
persons to establish policy, after 
careful study of all the pertinent 
information that is available. Sub- 
committees should then be estab- 
lished to consider specific services 
and to prepare the way for the 
organization of all sections of the 
welfare program. 

It is far better for a few people 
to have a solid practical plan 
worked out and then to enlarge the 
unit, than to have unwieldly num- 
bers who would at first find no 
constructive program planned for 
them. The feeling of discourage- 
ment and frustration would 
dampen an enthusiasm that would 
be hard to rekindle. That “brown- 
ing-off” process must be avoided 
at all costs. 

Civil Defence does not mean a 
project preoccupied only with 
“target areas” in big cities, where 
the important procedure is_ to 
organize fire-fighting, decontamin- 
ation centres and rescue squads. 
There are many towns and cities 
that have not been classified as 
target areas as they are not likely 
to be attacked, and there may be 
a tendency on the part of such 
supposedly safer districts to ignore 
the heavy responsibility that would 
fall to such communities as theirs. 
Many of them are in the mutual 
aid areas, if they are situated with- 
in 50 miles or so of a target area, 
and in the event of an “incident”— 





that mild official word for disaster 
and .destruction— they will be 
called upon to give prompt assist- 
ance, especially in the welfare field. 
They will be expected to send 
mobile food teams, mobile regis- 
tration and information teams and 
other services to assist in the 
devastated area. Furthermore, they 
will have to be ready to receive 
large numbers of both  pre-raid 
and post-raid evacuees, especially 
people not immediately essential 
to the war effort. These hundreds 
of Canadian mutual aid commun- 
ities that are themselves less vul- 
nerable have a specific role to play, 
and each should be organizing now 
to function efficiently in time of 
need. 

Finally, most other communities 
in Canada, large or small, are class- 
ified as being Reception and 
Mobile Support areas, and their 
part would be to receive large 
numbers of people requiring 
shelter. In certain sections, casual- 
ties and homeless from the United 
States as well as Canada would 





be removed to those areas. Plans 
for putting such services into action 
should be started by a self-survey 
of a district to discover what 
facilities could be organized. The 
sooner plans are conceived, the 
sooner practical application can be 
undertaken. 

Whether we like it or not, civil 
defence appears to be here to stay, 
probably for a long time. We can- 
not say “it won’t happen here’— 
others said it in other lands but it 
did happen there. It could happen 
to us. Only by facing the danger 
and realizing that civil defence 
means personal protection for 
every Canadian, can we hope for 
survival in case of disaster. 

Social workers and all those who 
are associated with welfare in all 
its aspects will realize the great 
contribution they can make to 
ensure, if and when the call comes, 
that welfare services will not be 
lacking. “If we never need what 
we learn in Civil Defence, we lose 
nothing. But if we never learn 
what we need, we lose everything.” 





T Fellowships Offered 


E Eastern Canada Region (Ontario and Quebec) of the American Federa- 
tion of Soroptimist Clubs is offering to a woman a fellowship of $1,500 for the 
study of problems of old age. This study to be undertaken in 1952-53, shall 
cover a period of at least six months, and longer if possible. The study project 
must be approved by the committee in charge of the awarding of the fellowship. 

The fellowship is open to any woman residing in Canada (preferably in 
Ontario or in Quebec) whose background of education and experience has 
prepared her for a study of old age problems which might be in such a field 
as architecture, medicine, nursing, nutrition, social work, ete. The applicant 
must agree to work in Canada, preferably in Ontario or in Quebec, for at least 
one year following the completion of her study period. 

Application forms may be secured from: Miss Catherine Faragher, Secretary, 
Eastern Canada Region, American Federation of Soroptimist Clubs, 28 High Park 
Avenue, TORONTO 9, Ontario. 
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The Pullic Assistavce Cheque 


By ROBENA MORRIS 
Director of Welfare Services, Department of Public Welfare, City of Toronto. 


HE public welfare era which 

began in the 1930’s produced 

major changes in the con- 
ception of the treatment of people 
in indigent circumstances in the 
community. One of the most sig- 
nificant of these was the gradual 
evolution of a more considerate 
and dignified method of adminis- 
tering direct relief, which was 
made possible through the finan- 
cial participation of federal and 
provincial as well as municipal 
governments in direct unemploy- 
ment relief programs. The legisla- 
tion authorizing the sharing of this 
financial responsibility encouraged 
uniformity among municipalities 
and generally raised the standards 
of public assistance. 

Traditionally, municipal public 
relief had been issued “in kind”, 
usually from supplies of staple 
foods purchased wholesale. Ap- 
plicants might be required to per- 
form some work as a test of their 
integrity and also as a means of 
discouraging economic dependence. 
The methods of investigation and 
issuance were designed to further 
deter people from applying for 
relief. When relief was granted, 
the experience was sometimes 
made a difficult and humiliating 
one lest the recipients should 
“make a habit” of dependence on 
the public purse or “take relief 
for granted”. 


The 1930’s saw hundreds of 


thousands of citizens rendered 
indigent because of economic con- 
ditions which were beyond their 
control. It soon became evident 
that the former attitudes, methods 
of issuance and general treatment 
belonged to a previous era and 
were totally inappropriate to the 
new situation. In other words, it 
was necessary to learn how to give 
relief without giving offence as 
well. 

One of the first lessons learned 
was that before they applied for 
relief, families and individuals had 
been self-supporting and had man- 
aged their own economic affairs in 
a reasonably satisfactory manner. 
The need for relief, therefore, 
should not necessarily be regarded 
as an indication of any breakdown 
in their ability to continue manag- 
ing their own affairs. This social 
philosophy became the first step 
towards establishing a cash relief 
program. Experience proved this 
philosophy to be sound. Generally, 
families have spent their relief 
cheques wisely and economically 
according to individual ability. 

A period of 18 years elapsed in 
the City of Toronto between the 
first departure from the issuance 
of direct relief “in kind” in 1933 to 
the inclusion of allowances for all 
budgetary items provided by the 
Provincial Unemployment Relief 
Regulations in the relief cheque in 
1951. The change was gradual. 








enabling the Department of Public 
Welfare as well as the relief re- 
cipients to learn by experience. 
First, a “closed voucher” was 
issued which allowed recipients to 
secure food supplies from retail 
stores but with restricted choices. 
Approximately 18 months later 
the “closed voucher” became an 
“open voucher” providing for 
wider choice of foods in retail 
stores. After eight years (in 1942) 
the Civic Administration decided 
to issue relief allowances for food 
(excluding milk), fuel, light and 
gas by cheque mailed twice 
monthly to recipients. The relief 
cheques could be cashed at banks 
or elsewhere, and recipients could 
shop at various stores without 
being identified as “on relief”. By 
1948 issuance of milk “in kind” 
ceased and an allowance equiva- 
lent to the retail value of the milk 
required according to schedule was 
included in the relief cheques. At 
the same time issuance of clothing 
on an individual basis through a 
central depot was discontinued and 
the clothing allowance provided by 
the Regulations was also included 
in the relief cheques. This meant 
that families and individuals in 
receipt of relief were responsible 
for spending all of their relief 
allowances except rent which the 
Department had continued paying 
in advance directly to landlords 
at the beginning of each month. 
With the inclusion in 1951 of 
allowances for rent in the com- 
posite relief cheques, they became 
entirely responsible for the 
handling of their relief allowances. 
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Assuming that adequate social 
supervision is available, it is much 
simpler and less costly in ad- 
ministration to allow recipients to 
spend their own relief allowances 
than for the Department to under- 
take such detailed responsibility. 
For instance, when fuel was issued 
“in kind”, a volume of inquiries 
had to be handled daily both dur- 
ing office hours and afterwards, 
regarding non-delivery, delayed 
delivery, ete., the Department 
always acting as arbiter between 
recipients and the fuel companies. 
This work became unnecessary 
when people were allowed to pur- 
chase their own fuel supplies as 
required. 

Experience has shown that, 
contrary to public opinion prior to 
the 1930’s, the issuance of relief in 
a considerate and dignified manner 
does not in itself encourage econo- 
mic dependency. The causes of 
economic dependency are deep and 
varied. Some might be considered 
within the scope of the individual 
to solve but many have their roots 
in economic or social conditions 
which are beyond his ability to 
solve without aid. Further, the 
relief load in any large munici- 
pality generally represents a fairly 
true cross-section of the popula- 
tion. For the most part, people can 
be trusted to manage their own 
affairs to the best of their ability 
whether relief or living on 
sarned income. They are exactly 
the same people as they were be- 
fore they applied for relief, with 
the same strengths and weaknesses 
and the same innate preference to 


on 


be self-supporting. Their relief ex- 
perience should be made socially 
helpful and constructive. 

Inevitably, in any program of 
direct relief issued in cash, there 
will be a small proportion of 
recipients unable to handle their 
own allowances for various reasons. 
In a relief caseload composed of 
“unemployable or partially em- 
ployable” heads of families and 
individuals, it is only to be ex- 
pected that physical or mental in- 
‘apacitation would prevent some 
recipients from doing their own 
shopping. In most instances, there 
are relatives or friends to render 
the necessary assistance. In com- 
paratively few cases has the De- 
partment been required to under- 
take the actual administration of 
the relief cheques. The misuse of 
relief allowances, i.e. the deliberate 
expenditure of the cheques for 
purposes other than intended in 
the Regulations, has occurred 
from time to time. However, such 
misuse could also occur in relief 
issued “in kind”, 

When administration of allow- 
ances is necessary, the Depart- 
mental nutritionist provides a con- 
sultant technical service to the 
district staff. Administration is 
undertaken in such a way that 
recipients are helped to resume 
their own responsibilities as 
quickly as possible. Further, it is 
important that they acquire the 
practice of spending relief allow- 
ances to the best advantage be- 
cause they will likely become self- 
supporting again and will have 
profited by the experience. 
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The objective of the Department 
is that recipients or beneficiaries of 
any public welfare program should 
derive maximum benefit from the 
public funds expended on _ their 
behalf. Taxpayers have a right to 
the assurance that the expenditure 
of public funds for public welfare 
is governed by eligibility within 
the Regulations and also that it 
accomplishes constructive results. 
In a large municipality, a nutrition 
service to augment the casework 
service and provide advice and 
consultation on the planning of 
meals, purchase of economical and 
nutritious foods and to help with 
budgetting, etc., is essential if 
recipients are to derive maximum 
benefit from their relief allowances, 
nutritionally and _ educationally. 
This service has been welcomed 
and widely used. Generally speak- 
ing, the more refined the method 
of issuing relief, the more technical 
and skilled is the service required. 

To summarize: when direct re- 
lief is issued by cheque, self-respect 
and responsibility are encouraged. 
This is more conducive to the 
restoration of economic inde- 
pendence than if the choice and 
expenditures were restricted and 
controlled. During the past 20 
years we have learned that when, 
on account of economic conditions 
or personal misfortune, heads of 
families and other individuals can- 
not earn their own incomes, the 
adequacy of the financial aid and 
the attitude and method by which 
it is made available to them has a 
profound effect on their future 
ability to become re-established. If 





relief is granted suspiciously and 
grudgingly, it has a deteriorating 
effect on personality which is too 
closely associated with the will and 
the ability to work to be disre- 
garded. If relief is given helpfully 
and as a means of security during 
a difficult experience, it may be- 
come the first stepping-stone 
towards rehabilitation. 


It is realized that the issuaice 
of direct relief by cash or cheque 
may not be practicable in every 
municipality. However it should 
become the goal of every munic- 
ipality of sufficient size to have 
well organized private and public 
welfare services and a well informed 
public opinion on welfare matters. 


We Have a Ph.D. on Our Staff 


Photo by John Steele 


On December 21, 1951, the Univers- 
ity of Chicago awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy to our Betty 
Govan, secretary of the Public Welfare 
and the Delinquency and Crime Divi- 
sions. Dr. Govan—who doesn’t much 
like being called by so high-sounding 
a titlke—had completed the residence 
requirements for this degree at the 
School of Social Service Administration 
when she came to our staff in 1949. 
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Since then she has finished her thesis 
“Public and Private Responsibility in 
Child Welfare in New South Wales.” 
To finish a book-length work like this 
while carrying her heavy Council 
responsibilities is no mean feat, and we 
are very proud to be associated with 
a gal who can bring it off. In fact we 
are proud of her all round. She has an 
honours degree in history from the 
University of Toronto, a B.A. from 
Oxford (economics, politics and_phil- 
osophy), an M.A. in political science 
and a diploma in social work from 
Toronto (both obtained in the same 
year!), and a lot of experience in the 
social welfare field: at the Infants 
Hames of Toronto, at the Toronto 
Department of Public Welfare, as act- 
ing director and then director of the 
Board of Social Studies at the Univers- 
ity of Sydney, Australia, and as 
director of field work and _ assistant 
professor of social work at the Toronto 
School. The September 1951 issue of 
the Social Service Review carries an 
article by Miss Govan on “A Com- 
munity Program of Foster-Home Care 
in New South Wales, 1881”, and the 
Dalhousie Review for January 1951 
contains her article “The Needs of the 
Aged”, which has been reprinted for 
distribution by the Canadian Welfare 
Council. 
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TREATMENT OF THE OFFENDER 


From the Report of the Commissioner of Penitentiaries for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1951. 


HERE are at least two major 

factors which operate to 

limit the effectiveness of a 
treatment program in any prison. 
One of these is the sense of isola- 
tion and social ostracism which 
weighs heavily on a great many of 
those who are committed to our 
prisons. For years prisons have 
stood within our communities, 
grim and forbidding testimony to 
the punishment’ which _ society 
measures out to those who violate 
its laws. Contacts between the 
inmates of the prison and the out- 
side world were extremely limited. 
It appeared that society had little 
or no interest in the ultimate fate 
of those who were confined behind 


the secure walls and_ inevitably 
there grew up a feeling that in- 
mates of such institutions were in 
some sense a race apart. And this 
feeling inevitably communicated 
itself to the inmates who, quite 
naturally under the circumstances, 
felt that they had been thrown on 
a human scrap pile and_ that 
society had little further use for 
them. 

If, however, the prisoner is to 
have any opportunity of changing 
his point of view and of being 
restored to society law- 
abiding and contributing citizen, 
he should not be permitted to de- 
velop this feeling of social use- 
lessness. During the past year, in- 


as a 


Softball is a regular summer pastime in all institutions. 
Outside teams now visit within the walls. 





creasing efforts have been made to 
gain the interest and co-operation 
of the general public in the 
activities within the institutions. 
Evidence of this will be given in 
the detailed reports which follow. 

A further evidence of com- 
munity interest is indicated in the 
gradual improvement of methods 
of assistance to the prisoner on his 
discharge. The press generally 
throughout Canada has been of 
tremendous assistance in the re- 
education of the public to the 
potentialities for useful living 
which are still inherent in many of 
those who are temporarily segre- 
gated because of their anti-social 
behaviour. Such a program is not 
sentimentality; it is rather a recog- 
nition of the fact that prisoners 
may still be restored to society 
as assets rather than liabilities. 


Measures of public co-operation 
are already proving effective in 
changing the point of view of in- 
mates and it is our hope that, in- 


creasingly, the Canadian public 
will recognize the validity of the 
new approach and give it all pos- 
sible assistance. 

The second limitation to effec- 
tive treatment within prison walls 
is the monotony of institutional 
life. Day succeeds endless day and 
the spark of hope in the heart of 
man dies unless provision can be 
made within the period of confine- 
ment to keep this spark alive. One 
of the means by which this can be 
done is to convey to the prisoners 
that they are not “forgotten men”. 
But it is important that the pro- 
gram within the institution of 


work, of education, of training. of 
recreation, should provide, in so 
far as possible, an outlet for the 
fundamental and normal needs of 
human beings. It is this concept 
which is basic to modern penology. 

There is little likelihood that 
life within the prison will ever be- 
come so attractive that normal 
men will voluntarily wish to return 
to it; the deprivation of all liberty 
is the greatest punishment which 
‘an be inflicted on any human 
being; from the moment of incar- 
ceration, therefore, steps must be 
taken to prepare the individual for 
the day of his ultimate release. 
This is the only justification which 
the modern penologist can offer for 
those enlightened procedures 
which have supplanted the grim 
silence and the rigours of the old 
prison system with its record of 
failure. 

This report presents many 
statistics regarding various aspects 
of our work. Many persons will 
endeavour to prove a wide variety 
of hypotheses by reference to these 
statistics. It is perhaps wise to 
sound a note of caution regarding 
the use of these or any other 
statistics in the welfare field. Any 
statistics dealing with human be- 
haviour in the mass must be care- 
fully interpreted by an adequate 
knowledge of all the variables 
which are operative in the par- 
ticular setting being described. 
And even when this has been done 
the whole story has not been told. 
The effectiveness of correctional 
work or any other form of welfare 
work can finally be measured on!y 
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Photo by Jock Carroll, Toronto 


Protestant Chapel in a Women’s Prison 


by the results of such work as 
interpreted by its impact on in- 
dividual human lives. 

“Quantity” is not an effective 


measure of interpreting human 
behaviour; the “quality” of the 
service rendered to individuals is 
the only valid criterion. Behind 
all the statistics lie the individual 
human beings who are the com- 
ponent parts of such studies. For 
instance, it is not enough to say 
that a man has not been returned 
to prison; it is more important to 
know what is the quality of the 
life that he has been living and 
what is the measure of positive 


contribution that he is now making 
to society. Similarly, it may be 
that men are returned to institu- 
tions after further mal-behaviour. 
It would be unscientific to conclude 
that in such a case the treatment 
program has failed. It may only 
be that it has not been continued 
for a sufficiently long period or that 
present knowledge and_ present 
skills have not been adequate, up 
to that point, to effect a perma- 
nent cure. In the case of physical 
illness, patients are frequently re- 
turned for further periods of hos- 
pitalization and medical science is 
not condemned because of this 





fact. Rather, it is challenged to 
further and better effort. Facts of 
this nature must be kept in mind 
in any effort to interpret the 
figures which are included in this 
report. 

The thinking and practice in 
social work has greatly changed in 
recent years. Today’s emphasis is 
on the worth of the individual and 
on providing the best possible 
facilities to enable him to capitalize 
his own strengths so that he may 
live more comfortably with him- 
self and more happily with others. 
In an earlier day there was a 
tendency to relate social services 
solely to economic needs and this 
view is still widely held. This 
tendency is evident in the all too 
general assumption that the major 
causes of delinquency are to be 
found in the physical environment; 
it should be remembered that en- 
vironment is not merely physical 
but that it includes emotional 
factors and that the major de- 
terminant of human character and 
human behaviour is the total emo- 
tional climate in which any in- 
dividual lives and moves. 

It should be remembered that 
any boy or girl, any man or 
woman, may have problems in 
greater or lesser degree, no matter 


on what social stratum he | ves, 
Social services, therefore, should 
be equally available to every in- 
dividual on every social level, and 
every individual should feel free 
to use such services as are avail- 
able. These are important con- 
siderations in correctional work. 
Although it is quite true that the 
majority of inmates of such insti- 
tutions are likely to be persons 
who have grown up in depressed 
backgrounds or who have other- 
wise had inadequate opportunities 
in life, it is equally true that 
offenders are found in every level 
of society. In the rendering of 
corrective services in the institu- 
tions it is vitally important that 
the program and the facilities 
being made available should be of 
such a nature as will serve the 
needs of a wide and varied institu- 
tional population. 

During the past year the plan- 
ning of the administration, the 
day to day efforts of the wardens 
and their staffs in the institutions, 
have been directed towards the 
provision of treatment and services 
which will ultimately have their 
impact in changed human lives, 
making useful and positive contri- 
butions to the well-being of a 
democratic society. 


NOTHING NEW 


= children now love luxury, have bad manners, contempt for authority, 
show disrespect for their elders and love chatter in the place of exercise. Children 
are now tyrants, not the servants of their households. They no longer rise when 
elders enter the room. They contradict their parents, chatter before company, 
gobble up dainties at table, cross their legs and tyrannize over their teachers. 


—Socrates (468-400 B.C.) 
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500 Pack Council Film Show 


Enthusiastic approval was given the 
film V FOR VOLUNTEERS by an 
interested audience of over 500 at a 
recent invitation showing held in 
Ottawa by the Canadian Welfare 
Council. Volunteer agency executives 
and staff, government officials, and 
volunteers themselves all agreed that 
this 21-minute NFB short is an infor- 
mative, dramatic portrayal of the 
value in community work of trained, 
coordinated volunteers. 


Almost two years of planning and 
over six months of intensive production 
went into the film, which was jointly 
sponsored by the Council, the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, 
and the Association of the Junior 
Leagues of America. It shows how an 
average suburban family, both husband 
and wife, can help others and help 
themselves by taking part directly in 
community services and by pressing 
for improvement of these services. The 
operation of a volunteer bureau is 
clearly outlined. 


writer and direc- 


NFB film V FOR 


Leslie McFarlane, 
tor of the new 


VOLUNTEERS. 


The Council backs the film without 
reservation and is urging all its asso- 
ciates to make full use of it. Purchase 
price is about $30 (just 1/10 of 1 per- 
cent of the production cost) from the 
NFB and prints can be rented from 
the Canadian Film Institute, 172 Wel- 
lington Street, Ottawa. 


Speakers at the Council’s Ottawa showing of V FOR VOLUNTEERS were 
Lawrence Freiman, Council Vice-president, Mrs. John Bird, and the Hon. Paul 
Martin, Minister of National Health and Welfare. Mrs. Bird, as chairman 
of a Council film committee, was a key person in planning the film. 





Group Work is a Method 


To ye editor: 

I am writing to suggest that the edi- 
torial note preceding John Haddad’s excel- 
lent article in the November 1 issue of 
Canadian Welfare gave a misleading inter- 
pretation to the article itself and to the 
issues involved. It would seem to me that 
the distinction between group workers and 
recreation workers, at this time, is falla- 
cious in the first place. It should be 
understood, in the second place, that group 
work is a method, and as such is one of 
the several methods that recreation 
workers may use in practice. 

I would like to refer your many readers 
to the editorial written by Kenneth W. 
Kindelsberger, in the January 1952 issue of 
Recreation. It is the best statement I have 
seen that clarifies the issue. In it he says: 
“Physical education and group work are 
alike in that they are both methods of 
working with people. Recreation is distinc- 
tive in that it represents a field of activities 
so organized or planned that it gives to 
the individual, or individual in a group, 
the sense of satisfaction that is re-creative.”’ 
He goes on later to point out. “Physical 
education is a method of using the body 
as a means of expression whereby the indi- 
vidual achieves a sense of physical well- 
being through the process of either 


individual achievement or participating in 
a structure of relationships to others. As 
a method of working with people, physical 
education plays an important role in the 
recreation services of a community 
Group work, or, more properly, social group 
work is perhaps the least understood . . , 
It is a method of working with individuals 
in groups whereby a worker trained in the 
broad discipline of social work helps indi- 
viduals to relate themselves effectively to 
each other and to experience growth oppor- 
tunities in the process . . . Social group 
work uses many recreation activities but, 
like physical education its application is 
not limited to the field of recreation .. . 
Most of all, we need an integration of our 
individual philosophies. Basically we are all 
striving for the same goals... ” 

I hope the foregoing will help to clear the 
point. A group worker is one who_ uses 
group work method. When he uses it in 
the recreation field he is a recreation worker 
using group work method. I shall welcome 
the day when the term “group worker” 
becomes obsolete and a better, more des- 
criptive term is used to describe more pre- 
cisely the accurate connotation. 

Alan Klein 
School of Social Work, 
Toronto, January 4, 1952. 


Coming Events of Interest to Council Members 


February 3-9. Eighth Annual National Health Week. 

February 15. Meeting of Joint Planning Commission. Bank of Nova Scotia 
offices, 44 King Street West, Toronto. 9.30 a.m. 

February 17-24. Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the Canadian Council of 


Christians and Jews. 


February 27 to March 1. Victorian Order of Nurses Week. 
February 27 to March 1. Biennial Conference of Community Chests and 


Councils of America. Milwaukee. 


May 25-30. 79th Annual Meeting of National Conference of Social Work, 


Chicago. 


June Conferences. See outside back cover. 
December 14-19. Sixth International Conference of Social Work. Madras, 


India. 
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DISASTER SERVICES MANUAL. 


Canadian Red Cross Society, 

Toronto, 1951. 61 pp. 

The National Disaster Services Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Red Cross 
Society has issued a Disaster Services 
Manual to replace previous publica- 
tions. The 61l-page pamphlet is de- 
signed as a handbook for committee 
and staff persons organizing services 
for disaster victims. 

The new publication suggests a pat- 
tern of organization, methods and 
procedures in the operation of disaster 
services based on the wide experience 
of Canadian and other Red Cross Socie- 
ties. The author points out that this 
pattern must be used as a guide only 
and be adapted to suit particular 


conditions in particular communities. 


It is the responsibility of local Red 
Cross Organizations to apply the prin- 
ciples recommended. 

This handbook would seem_ to 
provide the help which has been avail- 
able in the past only in American 
publications. It is a practical and im- 
mediately useful “how to do_ it” 
booklet. 

The pamphlet makes references to 
the role of Red Cross in Civil Defence 
operations as described in the official 
statement issued by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare dated 
March 10th, 1951. It would seem to 
us that further clarification of the 
relationship of Red Cross to Govern- 
ment Organization in Civil Defence is 
necessary if confusion is to be avoided. 

The publication includes a discussion 
of general policies and principles under- 
lying the Red Cross organization and 
its relation to others; the role of the 
National Disaster Services Committee 


REVIEWS 


and Sub-Committees; what is in- 
volved in pre-disaster planning, in 
financing the services and in adequate 
reporting of them; participation by 
other Red Cross Services; the Canadian 
Red Cross Role in Civil Defence; and 
a recommended outline of organization 
for a Disaster Services Committee at 
the divisional zone and branch levels. 

The pamphlet will be a very valu- 
able tool for those who give leadership 
in future organizations for meeting 
results of disasters. It is available 
through National Headquarters, 95 
Wellesley Street East, Toronto 5, 
Ontario, or any Divisional Head- 
quarters. 

Bessie Tovuzer, 

Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
OF THE MENTALLY RETAR- 
DED. Edited by Salvatore G. Di- 
Michael. Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, 1950. 184 pp. Price 
45 cents. 

This book was compiled to give 
vocational rehabilitation counsellors 
up-to-date knowledge about the men- 
tally retarded. It would seem to be 
a valuable handbook for all American 
workers who are in any way working 
with the mentally deficient. The infor- 
mation about legislation and facilities 
is applicable only in the United States, 
but Canadians will find other parts of 
the book useful. 

It explains the various causes of 
intellectual retardation, and the various 
manifestations of retardation in_ be- 
haviour and function, and gives form- 
ulae for determining categories which 
can benefit from a program of rehabilita- 
tion. It describes graphically what such 





programs have been able to accomplish 
in various American centres, and what 
is needed to round out services for 
the mentally retarded. The eminent 
authorities who have contributed to 
this handbook have demonstrated the 
need of the mentally retarded for sup- 
port and sympathetic and_ practical 
help. Because this need is universal, the 
findings presented in this publication 
can be helpful in any country and cer- 
tainly in Canada. 

It is stimulating to note throughout 
the book that the mentally retarded 
individual is not considered a “different” 
person, but rather that “he is funda- 
mentally the same as the _ so-called 
normal person, only operating at a 
lower level of intelligence”. The reader 
is also reminded that the inability of 
the non-academic individual to be self- 
supporting is due in part to the lower 
economic and social group of which he 
finds himself a part. 

The counsellor is cautioned to be 
aware of the physical, mental, social 
and emotional abilities of the mentally 
retarded applicant, since it is only when 
the whole individual’s abilities and 
limitations are ascertained that a satis- 
factory plan can be made for him. The 
mentally retarded person is a human 
being, and has the same right to feel 
a sense of personal worth and accom- 
plishment. Only when he does can he 
find a place in our complex society. 

Lititian RomkKey, 


Nova Scotia Training School, 
Truro. 


THE EXECUTIVE ROLE IN 
Y.M.C.A. ADMINISTRATION, 
Gren. O. Pierrel, Editor, Association 
Press, New York (Toronto: G. R. 
Welch and Co.) 1951. Price $5.00. 
This manual conceives YMCA ad- 

ministration “as a _board-committee- 

membership-staft partnership”. It was 
produced by just such a process; and 
sets out in twenty-one chapters the 


conclusions drawn by nineteen authors 
from consultations and workshops con- 
ducted in YMCA’s all over North 
America. Its key idea of “overall 
administrative partnership” should be 
adaptable to many _ organizations 
similar to the YMCA. 

In four parts the manual deals with 
the partnership of YMCA administra- 
tion, executive leadership in a period 
of great change, basic elements of 
administration, and technical aids for 
the management of buildings and ser- 
vices. A fifth part summarizes the 
processes of administration and_ the 
relationships of the executive to them. 


Administration is defined as “the 
process by which objectives are estab- 
lished, policies adopted, plans made and 
‘arried into effect. It establishes and 
maintains conditions and relationships 
favourable to the achievement of the 
main objectives and_ goals”. Hence 
administration as process is presented 
as group work at its best, involving 


all the aims, methods and relationships 


of group work—with training for 
democracy and effective citizenship as 
one of the ends of this process. 

“The executive is at the centre of 
this process as the adviser for boards 
and committees in the formulation and 
adoption of policies. He has the prim- 
ary responsibility for the execution of 
policies, even though they are frequent- 
ly carried forward through the joint 
efforts of boards, committees, members 
and staff.” The executive’s four main 
functions are defined as _ planning, 
organizing, directing, evaluating. His 
qualifications are viewed in_ three 
dimensions: basic personal qualifica- 
tions (ability to carry complex respon- 
sibilities demanding spiritual maturity, 
intellectual capacity, emotional poise, 
social sensitivity and ethical integrity); 
professional knowledge, insights and 
skills; and distinctive knowledge and 
skills required for the executive role. 
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The setting for this role is sketched 
in terms of the general present cultural 
climate; international obligations that 
young people face; economic conditions 
affecting the Association; the status of 
today’s family; educational develop- 
ments; racial tensions; political pres- 
sures; social service relationships; and 
opportunities relating to an advance in 
religious faith. The executive “must be 
creative and forward looking, ready to 
shift sights and those of associates to 
coincide with the changing social and 
religious climate in which they operate”. 

Personnel training, program to meet 
members’ interests and needs, manage- 
ment of buildings and services, current 
and capital financing, cooperative and 
community relationships, public rela- 
tions and national and world inter- 
association activities—all these are 
exhaustively reviewed. Seven chapters 
give more prosaic, but indispensable 
specific information on management 
and operation of property, purchasing, 
residence halls, food and __ service 
features, legal matters, licenses, taxes 
and insurance. Appendices provide 
samples of local records and _ projects. 

The final paragraph epitomizes all 
that goes before: “When administration 
is a democratic process, each partner 
of the board-committee-membership- 
staff partnership will function with a 
sense of achievement and _ fellowship. 
The Association as a whole will be 
moving closer to its personal and 
community objectives of Christian per- 
sonalities and a Christian society”. 

C. A. ScHett, 

National Council, Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, 

Toronto. 

CHILD EMIGRATION, a study made 
in 1948-50 by a Committee of the 
Women’s Group on Public Welfare, 
in association with the National 
Council of Social Service, London 
(Toronto: W. H. Smith and Sons). 
1951. 77 pp. Price $1.25. 


This well written report graphically 
presents the historical background of 
child emigration from the United King- 
dom. The opening paragraph serves 
forcefully to remind readers that as 
lately as 1838 children of under twelve 
were being transported for petty theft 
to a penal colony at Botany Bay, and 
we have only to remember that in 
1822 a small boy was hanged for set- 
ting fire to a hayrick to realize what 
rapid progress has been made during 
the last 128 years. 

Child Emigration traces the develop- 
ment of child emigration practices 
from the transportation of child con- 
victs to penal settlements, through the 
training of delinquent boys and their 
despatch overseas as apprentice (often 
exploited) labour, through the clandes- 
tine selling of Poor Law children to 
plantation owners in North America 
(that is, into slavery), to more regu- 
lated, privately financed child emigra- 
tion schemes. Of these there have been 
a good number, and most of them 
have run into the same difficulties. 
The founders and initiators of these 
schemes have all been enthusiasts, 
sometimes sentimentalists. In some 
cases enthusiasm has been tempered 
by practical good sense. Shortage of 
money has always been a problem, and 
if a choice had to be made between 
sending larger numbers of children 
abroad and more carefully guarding 
the wellbeing of a smaller number once 
emigrated, the enthusiasts on boards 
and committees generally seem to have 
adopted the first alternative. 

Canada has been more choosy than 
New Zealand, South Africa or Aus- 
tralia when it comes to accepting child 
immigrants. Though there have been 
scandals, public outery in England, and 
official investigations in some if not 
in all the Dominions, “no very sensa- 
tional evils” were disclosed. This, the 
report states, “was more luck than 
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good guidance”. The reason for this 
“luck” is suggested as “the insuffi- 
ciency of ‘the kind neighbor’ corres- 
pondent either as an informant of the 
emigrating society or as a protector 
of the child. Mr. Doyle notes the reluc- 
tance of such people to report really 
scandalous conditions, or even to make 
inconvenient enquiries, because ‘one 
does not want to have trouble with 
the neighbours’ ” 

The present situation is that socie- 
ties engaged in child emigration can be 
divided into three groups. The report 
states “it is not a complete list. No 
complete list exists. No Government 
Department has any equivalent of the 
Efficient Schools list compiled by the 
Board of Education.” The first group 
consists of old established societies such 
as Dr. Barnardo’s; the second, of 
societies formed solely for the purpose 
of emigrating children to the Domi- 
nions; the third, of societies which 
recruit children in England for emigra- 
tion under schemes for which they are 
not themselves responsible. 

The committee which prepared this 
report believes that, because children 
are being “uprooted from all that is 
familiar and sent overseas”, it has 
become a matter of social conscience 
to thrash out principles and study 
standards. This they have done, and 
if from a Canadian point of view they 
have not gone quite far enough, it is 
not from a lack of knowledge on their 
part. The reason may perhaps be that 
to have a good influence on existing 
practices and entrenched philanthropy 
one must proceed with caution, and 
not throw the book at people whose 
intentions are good even if their ap- 
preciation of what constitutes sound 
child welfare principles is limited. 

The reviewer is left with the convic- 
tion that the movement from country 
to country of children without their 
families is no job for private enterprise 


but should be undertaken, with every 
care and safeguard, only by the govern. 
ments of the countries concerned. To 
quote from Miss Eileen Young)hius- 
band’s address, “Is All Well With the 
Child?”: “Then, in addition, there are 
all the difficult implications of our new 
understanding that the human being 
does not transplant very readily, and 
that this is better not attempted at all 
if it can be helped.” 


AnNE Margaret Ancvus, 
Vancouver. 


THE HANDICAPPED CHILD, by 
Edith M. Stern with Elsa Casten- 
dyck. A. A. Wyn, Ine., New York, 
1950. 179 pp. Price $2.00. 

The Handicapped Child, as its sub- 
title indicates, is a guide for parents 
and does not pretend to be encyclo- 
paedic. It lays the emphasis on mental 
hygiene and the “chief aim is to give 
direction by establishing attitudes 
rather than to chart a complete course.” 
Edith M. Stern is a member of the 
National Committee forMental Hygiene 
in the United States and Elsa Casten- 
dyck is Social Service Consultant for 
the Mental Health Unit of the United 
States Children’s Bureau in Washing- 
ton. 

Chapter by chapter they have 
covered the handicaps of crippling, 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, _ blindness, 
deafness, retardation, deficient speech 
and rheumatic fever. Each chapter was 
checked by a competent authority in 
the particular field. Details on the 
nature and causes of these handicaps 
have been included only to the extent 
necessary to give parents some uncder- 
standing of a condition and to relieve 
their feelings of anxiety and guilt. 
“Actually the cases in which a parent 
has any reason to feel responsible for 
a child’s handicap are so few that they 
are negligible.” 

Practical suggestions are given to 
clarify and reinforce principles which 
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ensure mental health. While such basic 
emotional needs as love, security and 
sense of achievement are emphasized 
as common to all children, others such 
as independence or compensating for 
the feeling of “difference” are discussed 
in relation to handicapped children. 
The description of the emotional and 
physical difficulties that face the parent 
is realistic and sensitive. “Cerebral 
palsy may affect only part of the body 
... But if your child suffers from the 
disease in its more usual generalized 
and severe form your grief has its 
bitter roots in a handicap which is both 
pervasive and permanent.” 

Practical problems, such as how to 
handle a child in an epileptic seizure, 
how to make use of community re- 
sources, where to find educational or 
institutional facilities, helping the 
child get along within and outside the 
family group, and correction of man- 
nerisms, are discussed in a_ helpful 
manner. 

Pau JOLuiFFE, 
Ontario Society for Crippled Children. 


THE YMCA IN CANADA, by Mur- 
ray G. Ross. National Council 
YMCA, Toronto. 1951. 536 pp. 
Price $5.00. 

The YMCA in Canada, by the 
author of Religious Beliefs of Youth, 
and other provocative YMCA publica- 
tions, Dr. Murray G. Ross, of the 
Canadian National Council staff (for- 
merly), traces the course on one side 
of the line from the days of the British 
Provinces before Confederation, and the 
founding in Montreal of the first North 
American Association, to the report of 
a “National Commission on the Atti- 
tude and Relationship of the YMCA 
in Canada to Public Recreation in 
1950.” 

This indirect reference to the altered 
scope and direction of Canadian 
YMCA concerns, after 100 years, 
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dramatizes a doctrine or purpose, as yet 
unformulated, which seems to have 
produced a characteristic YMCA ex- 
perience. A couple of examples will 
illustrate. 


The story of the Canadian YMCA 
with the Armed Forces of _ the 
Dominion runs from the beginnings in 
independent, voluntary civilian service 
with and for enlisted men, gratefully 
received by them, and welcomed and 
acknowledged by “the authorities,” 
through the changing tale of service as 
an aggressive, efficient, and pervasive 
organization in World War I, to the 
role of equated partner with other 
agencies in World War IJ in a work 
with young men which it had con- 
ceived, initiated, pioneered, demon- 
strated, and developed. 


The YMCA’s leadership (inspired 
and guided by the prophetic spirit and 
engaging genius of Taylor Statten) in 
developing official co-operation in boys’ 
work among the Protestant denomina- 
tions in Canada in the second decade 
of the 20th Century, demonstrated a 
workable relationship and made a path 
which led straight to church uniop 
here. It led, inevitably, to the 
YMCA’s expandability as leader and 
agent in official organizational co-oper- 
ation among the Canadian churches. 
Is this to be a recurring pattern in the 
future? 


Dr. Ross points out that the Assoc- 
iations, outside their own organizational 
setup, have shown leadership in com- 
munity projects: playgrounds, supple- 
mental education, employment, etc. 
This has occasionally touched the 
national level when the Canadian 
Associations have offered and advocated 
proposals to the National Government 
on behalf of youth. “Proposals for 
Youth Employment” during the de- 
pression of the 1930’s, and a submission 
on behalf of young Canadians (from 
the National YMCA Young Men’s 





Committee) to the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations, are 
examples. They suggest one method 
of YMCA effort toward “a Christian 
society.” 

Art, music, literature, radio, press, 
movies, and television have tremendous 
educational and emotional influence. It 
might be asked in passing whether 
failure to communicate opinion or 
proposals to a Royal Commission on 
the Advancement of the Arts, Letters, 
and Sciences in Canada, in 1949, was 
due to weariness in well-doing or to 
cultural illiteracy. 

Is the YMCA to get new vitality for 
new kinds of service from such creative 
surrender of its experience with youth, 
doing an expert job in a special and 


ee 


perhaps restricted field of its own 
choosing? Or is it, as an adherent of 
the contemporary Community Chest, 
to accept an allotted task—or share— 
conforming to established mores jy 
skillful service along modern social- 
educational-institutional lines? 

This is the question the book seems 
to ask. This book is honest, fair, intel- 
ligent, and at the same time courageous, 
Dr. Ross has had perhaps thirty years 
of experience as a YMCA secretary, 
local and national, and so writes from 
the inside, but at the same time from 
an objective point of view. 

Witiram R. Cook 
Formerly National Young Men’s Secretary 
YMCA. Latterly executive director Sports 


College of the Air. 
(Reprinted from Old Guard News) 


Brief Notices 


Teens—How to Meet Your Pro- 
blems, by John and Dorathea Craw- 
ford. Women’s Press, New York. 
1951. In Canada: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders, Toronto. 162 pp. Price 
$4.00. 

Nutrition for Today, by Elizabeth 
Chant Robertson. McClelland and 
Stewart, Toronto. 1951. 350 pp. Price 
$4.50. 

Responsible Citizenship in Fifty- 
One. Report and Proceedings of the 
First National Conference on Cana- 
dian Citizenship. Canadian Citizenship 
Council, 148 Laurier Avenue West, 
Ottawa 4. 64 pp. Price 25 cents, or for 
ten or more, 20 cents. The Con- 
ference was held in Ottawa May 21 
to 23, 1951. 

Links with Life, by S. R. Lay- 
cock. Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1951. 
60 pp. Price 75 cents. A series of 
talks on family relations given on 
the Dominion Network of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Better Living Booklets. A series 


of pamphlets for parents and teachers 
published by Science Research Asso- 


ciates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10. Price 40 cents each or 
three for $1.00. Some recent titles: 


Fears of Children 

Helping Children Talk Better 

When Children Start Dating 

Guiding Children’s Social 
Growth. 


Junior Life Adjustment Book- 
lets. A new series of pamphlets that 
pupils in grades six to nine can read 
for themselves, on problems. that 
children face, such as getting on with 
brothers and __ sisters, improving 
health, becoming a better student, 
making friends, and looking ahead to 
high school. Same publisher and price 
as Better Living Booklets, listed 
above. Recent titles are: 


How You Grow 
Getting Along in School. 
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Life Adjustment Booklets. Same 
pub!isher and price as above. New 
title: Facts About Narcotics. 


Report of the Ministry of Health 
for the year ended 31st March, 1950, 
Part I. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London. 1951. (Command No. 
8342). 228 pp. Obtainable in Canada 
from the United Kingdom Informa- 
tion Office, 275 Albert Street, Ot- 
tawa 4, at $1.50. This report gives an 
account of the first full year’s work- 
ing of the National Health Service 
in England, in two sections:1. The 
National Health Service, and 2. Hous- 
ing, Local Government, Civil De- 
fence, Welfare, Water. 


Sixth Report on the Work of the 
Children’s Department, May, 1951. 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Lon- 
don. 1951. In Canada: United King- 
dom Information Office, 275 Albert 
Street, Ottawa. 152 pp. Price $1.00. 


CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY 


London, Ontario 


Applications are invited for the 

following positions: 

1. THREE CASEWORKERS, 
one for each of the following 
departments: protection; 
child care; unmarried 
mothers. 

. CASEWORK SUPERVIS- 
OR, to supervise six or 
seven caseworkers. 


Apply to 
F. CRISTALL 
Superintendent 


164 ALBERT STREET 
Lonpon, ONTARIO 


Report of a Committee to Review 
Punishments in Prisons, Borstal 
Institutions, Approved Schools and 
Remand Homes. Parts I and II: 
Prisons and Borstal Institutions. 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Lon- 
don 1951. (Command No. 8256). 
122 pp. In Canada: United Kingdom 
Information Office, 275 Albert Street, 
Ottawa 4. Price 90 cents. 

Play with a Purpose. Published 
for the Ministry of Health by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 
1951. 24 pp. In Canada: United King- 
dom Information Office, 275 Albert 
Street, Ottawa 4. Price 30 cents. “This 
booklet has been written mainly to 
help those caring for groups of 
young children in nurseries. . . . The 
suggestions for improvising simple 
but instructive playthings from ob- 
jects used in every-day life may 
prove useful and amusing to all those 
concerned with children.” 


THE 
THINKING 
MAN 
SAVES 
THROUGH 
LIFE 


ASSURANCE 
AND THE 


SUN LIFE 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 





For Your Library 


Ast month we began to publish lists of books which we hope will 
L offer good suggestions for private purchase or for agency libraries, 
This month’s list is mainly composed of newer publications. The 
prices, if given, are approximate. Order through your bookseller, and 
be sure to give him full particulars of author, title, publisher and place. 


Psychosomatic Medicine, its Prin- 
ciples and Applications, by Franz 
Alexander. New York: Norton, 
1951. (Toronto: George J. Mc- 
Leod). Price $4.00. 

Philanthropic Giving, by F. 
Emerson Andrews. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1950. 
Price $3.00. 

The Issue of Compulsory Health 
Insurance, by George William 
Bachman and Lewis Meriam. Wash- 
ington: The Brookings Institution, 
1948. Price $4.50. 

New Horizons in Criminology, by 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley 
K. Teeters. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1945. (Toronto: General 
Publishing Company). Price $6.00. 

Love is Not Enough; the Treat- 
ment of Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, by Bruno Bettelheim. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950. (To- 
ronto: Burns and MacEachern). 
Price $5.00. 

Early Childhood Packet (seven 
pamphlets). New York: Child 
Study Association of America (132 
East 74th Street, 21). Price $1.00. 

School Years Packet (six pamph- 
lets). Publisher and price as above. 


Principles and Practice of Social 
Work, by Helen I. Clarke. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1947. 
(Toronto: Ryerson Press). Price 
$6.00. 


Community Chest Budgeting for 
1951. New York: Community 


Chests and Councils of America, 
Inc., 1951 (155 East 44th Street, 
17). Price 75 cents. 


Toward Improved Chest-Council 
Agency Relations, by Community 
Chests and Councils and _ the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York: Association Press. 1951. 
Price 75 cents. (Pamphlet). May be 
ordered from Canadian Welfare 
Council. 


Community Organization and 
Planning, by Arthur Hillman. 
New York: Macmillan. (Toronto: 
Macmillan). 1950. Price $4.00. 

Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped, by Henry H. kess- 
ler. New York: Columbia Univers- 
ity Press. (Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). 1947. Price $6.00. 

Introduction to Public Welfare, by 
Arthur P. Miles. Boston: D. C. 
Heath, (Toronto: Copp-Clark Co.). 
1949. Price $4.00. 


The Practice of Marriage Counsel- 
ing, by Emily Hartshorne Mudd. 
New York: Association Press. 
(Toronto: G. R. Welch). 1951. 
Price $5.50. 


The Art of Board Membership. by 
Roy Sorenson. New York: Assoc- 
iation Press. (Toronto: G. R. 
Welch). 1950. Price $2.00. 


Recreation and the Total Person- 
ality, by Samuel Richard Slavson. 
New York: Association Press. ( [0- 
ronto: G. R. Welch). 1946. Price 
$3.75. 
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Selected Reprints from CANADIAN WELFARE 


People, Problems, and Professional Services . . . . 10 cents 
By Marjorie SMITH 


An outstanding interpretation of what properly organized community 
services can do to help people. Simple, powerful, and precise. One of the 
best information pieces available. 


Is All Well With the Child? . . . . . . . . . 410 cents 
By E1LeeN YOUNGHUSBAND 


A discussion of modern child welfare and the forces in society working for 
and against happy lives for children. 


The Board and the Executive Director . . . . 


By Mrs. H. F. Ancus 


How these two can work together for the benefit of the agency. 


Action Research for Recreation i a ae OR ee 


By Carv BircHarp 


Useful to community-minded people interested in better recreation services. 


Also, These Council Pamphlets 


Canadian Social Work . . . . . -:- . . « + + AS cents 


By R. E. G. Davis, Executive Director, 
Canadian Welfare Council. 


Background reading for everyone. Historical development and_ present 
organization. 


A Program of Staff Development . . . . . . . . 25 cents 


First of a series. For workers and executives in social agencies and government 
welfare departments. Prepared by the Council’s Personnel Committee. 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
243 Cooper Street 








Ou tea Quebec Allens é Quebec 
in the month of June au mois de juin 

















June 13. General Meeting 13 juin. Reunion générale 


of French-speaking Members des membres d’expression 
of the Canadian Welfare frangaise du Conseil Canadien 
— du Bien-étre social. 





14 juin. Trente-deuxieme 


June 14. Thirty-second 
‘ : a assemblée annuelle du Conscil 

Annual Meeting of the Cana- oe er 
. 7 . Canadien du Bien-c¢tre Social. 
dian Welfare Council. 





15 au 19 juin. 


Conférence Canadienne du 


Treizieme 


June 15-19. Thirteenth 
Canadian Conference on So- 
cial Work. 


Service Social. 


20 juin. Assemblée Annu- 
June 20. Annual Meeting elle de VlAssociation Cana- 


RO 


of the Canadian Association dienne des Travailleurs 
of Social Workers. 





Sociaux. 











CHATEAU FRONTENAC 





This is an incomparable opportunity to meet your colleagues of 
both languages. Brush up your French—or English—for greater 


enjoyment and profit from these events. 





Voila une occasion unique de rencontrer vos collegues des deux 
langues. Dérouillez votre anglais—ou votre frangais—si vous 
voulez profiter et golter pleincment votre visite dans la Vieille 


Capitale. 


